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Why Should I Smoke 
- TUXEDO? 


TUXEDO is the logical smoke for 
millionaires. because it is impos- 
sible to buy a better tobacco. 

Tuxedo is the logical smoke for 
the economical man because there 
. are 40 pipefuls in a ten-cent tin— 
making the average cost per pipeful 
only one-fourth of a cent / 

To buy cheaper tobacco means to 
pet less pleasure out of smoking, 

ecause it is impossible to make a 
tobacco as good as Tuxedo at less 
than the Tuxedo price/ 


Avxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is made of only the finest, 
choicest selected leaves of perfectly 
aged Burley tobacco. It is made 
by the original ‘‘Tuxedo Process”’ 
which takes all the unpleasantness 
out of tobacco and leaves all the 
pleasantness tn / 

Tuxedo has a deliciously mild, fragrant 
aroma that is pleasant to all. It is the only 


tobacco you can smoke in a room full of lace 
curtains without leaving even a trace of odor. 


A trial will convince you that Tuxedo is 
superior to every other tobacco you have ever 
smoked. Buy a tin—today. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 








GEO. CURRY 
ex-Governor, New Mexico 
** Taxedo appeals te me 
strongly on account of its 
cool, mild, pleasant flavor. 
Therein lies its superiority to 
all other tobaccos.” 





































STANTON WARBURTON 
Congressman 
State of Washington 
“My own experience leads 
me fo believe hat every de- 
sirable qualily is present in 
Tuxedo Tobacco. It is the 
best smoke I ever had. *’ 





Convenient Famous tin, 
inggetined wick Be vineridieceine: 1Q¢ 


IRVIN S. COBB 
humorist and novelist 
**] can’t think of anyrea- 

son why I shouldn't i 


dn Glass Hamidors, §0c and 90c 


Send us 2 cents in stamps for post- 

age and we will mail a souvenir 

tin of TUXEDO tobacco to 
point in the United States. Address 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1208 Ill Pifth Avenue New York 


Wet Weather Comfort 


Three Dollars Buys a lot of it 
TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


noe like Tuxedo — because I do 
Y like it, very much.”” 
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Liberal Commissions 
Exclusive Territory 
Exceptional Opportunities 

afforded for a permanent 
and profitable position 
Write, giving age, experi- 


ence, and tell why you 
- think you can sell it 














market tage and big: 
FUNSTEN BROS, & C0., 181 Funsten Bidg. $T. LOUIS, 
Our Line. 
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We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, and all maw Furs. Price list 
free. M. J. TT & SONS, 
REDWOOD, N. Y. - DEPT. 9 
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| BLEARNING}) 
BY DOING 


Novel Ideas for Rural Schools—I 


This interesting story is the first of several shost 
eketches that will appear from time to time telling of 
the new ideas that are creating interest and results at 
district amd other rural sc These jottings are 
fall of ts, teachers, 
superintendents | beards. Brief contriba- 
tienes from their experiences are invited by Rural School 
Editor, care this magazine. 

A “Funny” Teacher 

Our new teacher is real nice, but 
she makes us do funny things. The 
first day at scheol she asked each pupil 
to answer how far it was from. their 
house to the school “ 

When they answered, she replied: 
“How do you know?” Not one of us 
ecould- tell, so she had-us get some 
string or rope, tie a bit of colored cloth 
rod and then measure the dise 
tance. It was lots of fun, because we 
found by actual measurement that all 
of the guessed distances were incorrect. 

Another example was to measure 
the hight and dimensions of our chair 
and desk, and the angle of its slope. 
It is so much different doing this way 
than from just studying examples out 
of a book. We seem to see what we 
are doing.—[J. C. Upcraft; Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arithmetic Hitched to Cows! 


Instead of the old citified arithmetic 
that has been used inthis district school 
for years, the superintendent allowed 
me to mtroduce Burkett’s Farm 
Arithmetic. The only trouble with the 
change is that the pupils are “just 
crazy” about it and want to study 
arithmetic all the time! 

I have four big boys from dairy 
farms who already are testing their 
cows to see how much milk they give 
and how much butter fat. Their 
arithmetic lessons are based on the 
composition of the milk and of the 
food, how much of the food’s value is 


gotten back in the manure, etc. 
One of these pupils always has 
been considered rather a dull boy, 


but it is wonderful the interest he 
takes in applying the new arithmetic 
to his father’s dairy. The old gentle- 
man is also interested. Unless all 
signs fail, one result will be the fat- 
tening for market of a number of 
cows that are not now paying for 
their keep and their replacement with 
better and more profitable cows.— 
{Henry P. Stimson, Teacher, Ohio. 





Cousins Marrying—H. S., Missouri: 
In what states can cousins marry? 
They are allowed to marry in Iowa 
and Kentucky, also in several other 
states. 
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Another Night 


Until you have written for our catalog that show 
@ engjnes of every kind, engines m 


that eg 
onary, also < ~ 


or 


OmMplete 
wood sa is ae. There is an engi inn 
catalog that you ought to have working right o, 
your farm now. Tell us how big a farm yoii haye 

we will tell you the best engine and the price 


and special terms. Donot delay. Do it right no, 


A. CONSOLIDATED GASOLINE 
ENGINE GO. 


202 Fulton St. 


LET US TAN 
OUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and tinieh 


Mew York City 










8 will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Uiustrated 


jus catalog gives a lot of in 
fermation which every stock raiser 
should have, 





ge an 
assures easy running. Sturdy and 
. Beautifully finished. “write 
today for catalogue, low prices and 
free J offer. 

NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 40, New Holland, Ps. 
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Here are four good rea- 
sons why you ought to 
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Truck and Poultry a Good Combination 


Asparagus Blanched for Special Market--All Sold Through-One Channel--How Crop Is Managed from Year to 
Year---White Plymouth Rock Hens for Twenty Years Only Breed Kept--Highly Satisfactory for Eggs and Table-- 
Bourbon Red Turkeys Preferred to Bronze--Collie Pups a Profitable Side Line--Editorial Correspondence 


ERTAINLY “variety is the spice of 
life’ on Meadow Brook farm in 
Monmouth county, N J. The letter- 

head used by.Charles W. Jones, who operates 
the farm with his brother, J. H. Jones, 
announces White Plymouth Rock fowls, Bour- 
bon Red turkeys, Lavender guineas and Collie 
pups, but these are only his specialties. A 
visit_to the place will show that asparagus, 
corn, wheat, hay, potatoes and other crops 
are grown extensively as staples. In short, 
Mr Jones and his brother are all-around 
farmers with some decidedly interesting and 
profitable side lines. 

The general farm scheme is based on a 
rotation plan of wheat, hay (two years), corn 
and potatoes. Wheat usually yields about 20 
bushels an acre, hay one to two tons, corn 
50 bushels, and potatoes 80 to 90 barrels, 
though sometimes 100 or even more.- Bor 
the hay a mixture of timothy and two-thirds 
red to one-third alsike clover is sown. For 
early potatoes Irish Cobbler, and for late, 
Giant, the popular varieties of the county, are 
planted. These crops are not, however, the 
most interesting ones grown. 

The 10 acres of asparagus is usually more 
profitable than any other crop on the place, 
because in spite of poor prices paid other 
growers, Messrs Jones still make it pay. This 
is mainly because it is well grown and prop- 
erly graded when shipped to market. For 
several years it has all gone to one commis- 
sion merchant, who has disposed of it all to 
one customer, a leading New York hotel. 
Because it is well managed in the field the 
stalks -run large. Whereas many growers 
produce “‘grass,’’ which runs 20 stalks to the 
bunch, most of the stalks the Jones Brothers 


secure run below 15 stalks to the bunch, and 
a large proportion 12 and 10. The smallest 
number they have reached is eight. 

In planning for the crop, a field on high 
ground and therefore well drained was 
chosen. This had been managed under the 
general rotation system mentioned above and 
was therefore in good condition. After being 
well fertilized, deeply plowed and harrowed, 
it was marked out for rows 6 feet apart and 
two-year plants were set at intervals of 1% 
feet. During the first year no stalks were 
cut and only a few the second. Not until 
the third year was the bed considered as 
established. Then commercial cutting began. 
The bed, now in its sixth year, and in its 
prime, is expected to continue under careful 
management for at least 10 years and prob- 
ably 15 or even more. 


Much Poultry Manure Used 


In the spring a liberal dressing of poultry 
manure is broadcasted before any working 
is done. Most growers in the county use 
phosphate, but Mr Jones believes the poultry 
manure gives best results, so he uses not only 
what the home itlock produces, but buys all 
he can get at $1 a barrel. Even at this price 
Mr Jones believes the manure more valuable 
than phosphate at $30 a ton. After the manur- 
ing, the sod cutter is used to get rid of all 
grass and weeds that may have escaped the 
tillage tools the previous season. Then the 
asparagus ridger is run down the rows. The 
tillage tools are kept busy until the crop is 
laid by for the season. They are used four 
to six times to break crusts formed by rains 
and to kill weeds. From what has just been 
said it may be seen that Mr Jones produces 





















































1 The Jones Home Is Attractive 
and Modern 
2 White Plymouth Rock Colony 
House 
3 Representatives of the Splendid 
Turkey Flock 


Snapshots on the Meadow Brook Farm 


bianched asparagus. While the green is 
really choicer for eating, yet the demand for 
blanched asparagus’is still strong enough and 
the price good enough to warrant his taking 
the extra trouble to produce it. White aspar- 
agus runs a little larger than green. The 
yield is about the same for each. 

Ever since 1891 C. W. Jones has bred 
White Plymouth Rock fowls, which replaced 
various other breeds. His flock, while not a 
large one, only about 100 from year to year, 
is very choice. The principal reason he likes 
them is that they readily command a higher 
price at the local butcher’s than do the fowls 
of other breeds common in the neighborhood, 
The butcher to whom he sells pays 2 cents 
a pound more than for other fowls, because 
the carcasses are so attractive and because 
he knows Mr Jones wins prizes at poultry 
shows he sells them as “premium chickens” 
at considerably advanced prices. Ordinarily, 
they weigh six to eight pounds for cockerels 
when sold to the butcher. 

Annually Mr Jones raises 200 to 500 chick- 
ens for market, for breeding and for home 
use. Breeders he readily disposes of at $2.50 
to 85 each. Eggs sold for hatching bring 
$2 to & a sitting of 15 eggs. Except during 
the hatching season the majority of eggs are 
sold at the door, once a week, to a local col- 
lector, who pays ‘“‘market prices’ for them. 
In order to keep his tlock well supplied with 
pullets and also to reduce the amount of 
labor in rearing, Mr Jones ‘‘finds’’ eggs for 
his neighbors, whose hens do the hatching 
and rearing. Should he want any of the 
young ones, Mr Jones has the privilege of 
buying at 75 cents apiece when the fowls 
are four or five months old. 


Turks of Great Size Raised 


The Bourbon Red turkeys are preferred 


to the bronze, beeause they are better 
“homers,” especially the hens, which seem to 
prefer laying near the farm buildings. Then, 


too, they are in Mr Jones’ estimation better 

layers and mothers. These points more than 

offset the greater weights of the bronze, which 

the standard of perfection places at 36 pounds 

for adult toms and 20 pounds for hens, as 
{To Page 4.] 
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= Pennsylvania Valley and Its People 
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American Agriculturis; 


Isolated Community Eighteen Miles from Railway Interesting in Many Ways—No Mining or Manufacturing Done... 
Agriculture the Only Industry—Suffering from Old-Fashioned Methods—New Practices Gaining Ground Slowly--. 
Farmers’ Homie Supplied with Modern Conveniences--By W. C. Patterson of Fulton County, Pennsylvania 


ICKING CREEK valley, the largest 
in Fulton county, and perhaps typi- 
cal of ‘many in Pennsylvania, derives 
its name from the stream that drains it from 
north to south and that finally empties into 
the Potomac river a short distance south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. At its widest point 
it is about six miles from mountain to moun- 
tain and about 30 miles in length and at its 
southern end separates into two prongs, thus 
inclosing Pigeon cove, a narrow valley about 
12 miles in length. The main valley is 
inclosed between Sideling hill on the west 
and Scrub ridge on the east, and at its eleva- 
tion of about 1000 feet above sea level is of 
a cool and even temperature without an 
excess of either snow or rain. The mountains 
are broken into peaks, ridges, spurs and 
level topped ranges. From early spring till 
late fall these are an inspiration with their 
varied beauty of pine, oak, chestnut, birch, 
sycamore and dogwood. The winjer scene is 
more grim, but just as grand with its blue 
tracery: of trees against the background of 
snow. The valley proper is much broken by 
hill and hollow fields. Many of the cultivated 
fields are so steep that an empty wagon can- 
not be drawn up the slope, so the crops are 
gathered in by sleds or dragged down the 
hill by hand. 

The soil of the valley is slate, except along 
the streams, where it is clay and sandy loam. 
Geologists class the soil as Hamilton shales, 
Portage siates and Catskill red sandstone. 
The streams are well stocked with fish of 
various kinds and game is abundant in its 
season. Trapping for foxes, skunks and other 
fur-bearing animals is profitable and the 
nocturnal “coon” hunt is more fun than a 
“box of monkeys.” 

Agriculture the Principal Work 


No minerals of any value have ever been 
developed; the only general industry being 
consequently that of agriculture. The valley 
was settled at a date preceding the building 
of the Gen Forbes road, which in 1758 
was built through this valley from Ft Louden 
in the Cumberland valley to Ft Bedford, 
Ft Necessity and Ft Pitt, now Pittsburgh. 
The first settlers formed a small colony of 
three families—DeShong, Melot and Seipe— 
mostly of French blood and possibly some 
Indian. The object of their coming was in 
quest of furs and game, and being attracted 
by the smooth soil they built cabins and 
cleared some of the land for cultivation. 

These three families have maintained them- 
selves in the valley, marrying and intermarry- 
ing. ‘They have retained ‘many of their cus- 
toms, surnames, local jokes and traditionst 
The names of the three families as they are 
now generally given are Dishong, Mellott and 
Sipes. To distinguish them it has been found 
necessary to designate them’ somehow out of 
the ordinary, both socially and officially as 
Big Bill, Little Bill, Old John, Young John, 
Ginger John, Major Dave, Miller Dave and 
Harry Dave, George W. of Mary and George 
W. of Jake. The population increases slowly 
and numbers about 3000. 

The patriotism of the valley is marked. 
Many recruits were sent southward during 
the 60’s, and almost all of them were volun- 
teers. Though no big monument has been 
erected in their memory, yet the survivors 
of that great struggle and their descendants 
meet annually in the valley to recount the 
stories of privation, suffering and death with, 
which they had become familiar. The_veter- 
ans, are aging rapidly. When a year ago 
provision was made for them to visit free of 
cost the battle field of Gettysburg, there were 
few whose strength justified taking the 
journey. 

The beautiful scenery as viewed by the 








tourist on crossing the mountain top soon 
gives way to disappointment as he passes 


abandoned holdings, a.deserted schoolhouse, — 


a boarded-up smithy, hills ruined by erosion 
and large farms covered with jack pines, 
scrub oaks and poverty grass, with only small 
patches farmed in corn, potatoes and other 
staple crops. This is by no means true of 
the entire valley, but I have been told by one 
of the local surveyors, familiar with condi- 
tions, that there is probably as much as 7500 
acres thus abandoned by the plow. 

On the completion of the turnpike through 
the valley agriculture flourished greatly, for 
then great droves of all kinds of stock passed 
over the road and through the valley on their 
way to the eastern markets. These droves 
must needs be fed or pastured in the country 
through which they traveled, resulting in 
very close cropping of grass’and the tram- 
pling of the soil often when it was in a fit 
condition to puddle. Most of the farmers 
were glad to take as many herds as possible, 
because of the ready money the animals 
brought on without any labor. Likewise the 
stockmen and the teamsters who drove the 
great Conestoga wagons had to be fed and 
housed and transported goods from the sea- 
board to Pittsburgh, and what was then indefi- 
nitely known as “The Ohio state,” returning 
with the products of the west. These were 
prosperous times for the valley people, and 
the farms were overworked to supply the 
demand for all kinds of produce. 


Improving Crops Overlooked 


In the language of J. A. Stewart, one of 
the oldest and best informed farmers of the 
section, and to whom I owe much in this 
article, ‘“‘the farmers cleared off land, often 
burning the timber on the ground, as there 
was no market for it save for the bark at 
the local tanneries, and planted crop after 
crop, following wheat with rye and buckwheat 
until as many as 13 consecutive crops were 
taken from the land which became thoroughly 
exhausted. Rarely, if ever, did a farmer sow 
clover or rest his land, Agriculture sank to 
a very low ebb, growing worse year after 
year.””, 

One of the greatest curses to agriculture 
at this time was probably intemperance. An 
old man told me that 60 years ago a great 
deal of land changed hands because of this 
evil. Whiskey previous to the civil war was 
only 30 cents a gallon. Being freely drunk it 





In the 


One Horse Shay 


the strongest spoke in the wheel 
was the weakest. Just so with 
the balancing of a ration to 
feed the soil; lacking a vital 
chemical the usefulness of the 
fertilizer is limited. In the 


Potash Spoke in the 
Fertilizer Wheel 


Dr Charles W. Burkett tells 
next week, in this magazine, of 
the part potash plays in soil fer- 
tility. A consultation of doctors 
will place the potash spoke 
where you won’t forget it — if 
you read the article carefully. 


was, therefore, more harmful than after the 
internal revenue had been imposed. Much 
work was done by frolic parties, but at such 
times liquor flowed freely and the work suf- 
fered accerdingly. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of all the causes 
of soil depletion was with the people of the 
valley in their lack of education, especially 
along the line of agriculture and a skepticism 
as to modern methods. For instance, there 
are few pure-bred cattle stock in the valley. 
Though~many of the farms .are “dairied to 
death,” yet the cattle are, as a rule, small and 
poorly fed. There is, as far as I can learn, 
but one small patch of alfalfa in the valley, 
and not a single silo. Farmers’ institutes 
are seldom called for. Phosphate is bought 
by the sack or the ton, by the color and 
smell, rather than by examination of the 
analysis. Farm papers have not been taken 
and read as they should be, although com- 
forts and luxuries have entered many of the 
homes to counteract the loneliness of 
seclusion. 


TRUCK AND POULTRY 
{From Page 3.] 


against 30 for Bourbon toms and 18 for hens. 
It is no trouble to get pullets to.weigh 12 
povnds, and toms 19 to 22 pounds by Thanks- 
giving. Nor is it hard to get 30 and 32 cents 
@ pound for such birds when dressed. How- 
ever, most of the birds are sold for breeding 
at $4 to $10 for hens, and $7 to $25 for toms, 
a good deal better than for food. The tom, 
which until last year headed the flock, was 
three times first-prize winner at Madison 
square garden show in New York, besides 
winning over a score of first premiums at 
other shows. He was also winner of a $25 
silver cup for the highest scoring of all tur- 
keys shown at the Red Bank poultry show. 

At all times, except while the poults are 
little, the turkeys have free range. They 
thrive best under such conditions. When 
newly hatched they are kept warm and dry, 
but not fed for 36 hours, when they get chick 
feed and stale bread soaked in milk. Pinhead 
oatmeal and pot cheese are also excellent. 
Very little cracked corn is fed. Until they 
have become fairly well feathered, they are 
not allowed to roam before the grass has 
become dry. At all times they are kept free 
from lice. Otherwise they would die in two 
or three days. Next to lice, which kill about 
90% of the young turkeys throughout the 
county, dogs are the worst enemies, but these 
are troublesome mainly after the turkeys are 
at range. Mr Jones finds that he can count 
on about 10 turkey poults from each hen 
kept over winter. 

Collies have proved a profitable side line 
on the Jones farm. No trouble is experienced 
when the females are kept in a loft during 
the perfect heat and no drain on the purse 
is felt because of food needed. Two litters 
@ year are counted upon. Usually seven or 
eight puppies are born at a time, though the 
range has been one to 14. As a rule, about 
half the pups are males. ~These readily sell 
at $5 apiece as soon as weaned. As females 
are not in demand, they are drowned as scon 
as born. Lavender guinea fowls are also 
raised, of which there is a. flock at present 
of over 70. 


Fertilizers in Dry Years—Soluble mineral 
fertilizers were found to be considerably more 
effective than organic manures in particularly 
dry seasons, according to experimental work 
in Algeria and Tunis. Sodium nitrate was 
especially effective. However, it was found 
that when the soil contains less than 15% of 
moisture there is little or no benefit from 
fertilizer of any kind. 
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& CF) 1 the national dairy show, which 
azn OF closed last week in Chicago, there 

= Z were more things to see and more 
people to see them than ever before. The 
management has builded on a solid founda- 
tion, realizing that it could not have perma- 
nent success by merely holding a cattle show. 
They have made it almost a university of 
dairying. The national students’ judging 
contest was the first feature of interest held 
on the opening day. Boys from 16 state 
agricultural colleges worked in the show ring 
all-day long testing out their judgment on 
the placing of dairy cattle. The team from 
the Ohio college took first honors, those from 
Kansas second and the team from Maine third. 
On account of the number of points they 
won, the Ohio boys took back with them three 
scholarships, valued at $400 each, besides 
several splendid trophies. 

Steady efforts have been made to improve 
this contest and the manner in which the 
students are examined. According to some 
of the officials in charge the one thing most 
important which remains is for the boys to 
learn better reasons for judging.” Often, even 
though they place a class correctly, they are 
unable to tell precisely why. 


versities had excellent exhibits and this fea- 
ture was very interesting and drew the atten- 
tion of many visitors. 


Crowd Greeted Sec Houston 


The big attraction on Monday, October 26, 
was an address by Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston. A large crowd of dairy- 
men and farmers greeted him and listened 
while he told what the government is doing 
or attempting to do for the farmer. One 
of the points which Sec Houston brought 
out. was that while it has been truthfully 
said that the American farmer does not pro- 
duce as much to the acre as his European 
brother, yet in production per person engaged 
in the work he is from two to six times as 
efficient. “‘I have not the slightest donbt,” 
said Mr Houston, “‘that the ensuing years will 
make it clearer that the American farmer can 
hold his own in free competition with the 
rest of the world, supplying not only the 
home market, but a considerable part of 
foodstuffs consumed by the world. The aim 
must be while maintaining supremacy in pro- 
duction per man, to assert supremacy also 
in production per acre.’’ Speaking of the very 






involves the handling of 21,000,000 cows yield- 
ing $600,000,000 annually. The government 
is urging the grading of all dairy products, 
the elimination of waste in milk delivery, the 
organization of the milk supply, co-operation 
in buying and selling, and thé extermination 
of disease in cows, particularly tuberculosis.” 


Explains Federal Supervision 


“The Smith-Lever extension bill, in my 
judgment, is one of the most educational 
measures ever adopted by any government. 
It recognizes a new class of pupils—a class 
composed of men and women working at their 
daily tasks on the farm. This provides for 
an expenditure of over 58,000,000." Sec Hous- 
ton touched on the controversy which exists 
is trying to inject too much supervision into 
the use of funds. “If there is danger in this 
regard,” he said, “the easiest way for the 
state to obviate it is by not seeking federal 
funds. If people demand federal money they 
cannot éasily decline to have its proper and 
efficient expenditure safeguarded.” 

All during the week were held meetings, 
reunions and banquets of a great many organ- 
izations. Many of these held no business 

session, but devoted them- 





Probably this same criticism 
could be made of many other 





judges with far more expe- 
rience, 


Fifty-One Herds of Cattle 


Holstein cattle were judged 
first, and on the day assigned 
to them the Holstein breeders 
were out in force. All around 
the big amphitheater and 
through the barns were -hung 
signs telling of the virtues of 
the big black and white cat- 
tle. Twelve herds wére én- 
tered, three- being from Ohio, 
two from Minnésota, two from 
Massachusetts, two from Wis- 
onsin, two from Illinois and 
one from Iowa. 

Seventeen herds of Guern- 
seys were in competition from 
as far east as Massachusetts 
and as far west as Arizona. 
The growing’ strength of 
Guernseys in Illinois and Wis- 
consin was indicated by the 
enthusiastic attendance on 
Guernsey day. Of Jerseys 








selves to renewing acquaint- 
ances and enjoying a few 
social hours together. 


ed 


Favorite Breeds—The three 
most satisfactory breeds of 
poultry I have grown are 
Bourbon Red turkey, White 
Orpington and Mottled An- 
cona chickens. The turkey is 
a beautiful red or bay color 
with white wings and tail. 
The birds mature early and, 
therefore, reach market sizes 
in plenty of time for Thanks- 
giving. They are more domes- 
tic and make better, quieter 
mothers than other turkey 
breeds with which I am 
familiar. The Orpington fowl 
is a beautiful white bird of 
very large size; 10 to 12 
pounds each for roosters and 
eight to nine for hens. With 
me the hens have proved 
great layers, considering their 
size. The little chicks are 
strong and soon grow large 
enough for sale. The hens are 








there were 15 herds, five of 
which were from Illinois and 
the remainder from points be- 
tween New Jersey and the 
State of Washington. In Ayr- 
shires, there were two herds from New 
York and two from Wisconsin, and of Brown 
Swiss, three herds, two from Wisconsin and 
one from. Iilinois. 

For the first time, this year there were 
complete educational exhibits shown by the 
dairy departments of several agricultural col- 
leges.. These showed graphic demonstrations 
of the experimental work accomplished at the 
various stations; and also told something 
about the methods used in teaching dairying 
in their classes. Six or seven of the state uni- 


This Ohio state agricultural college team 
tearis from 16 other colleges. Reading from left to right they are: 
Wylie, Gusler (coach), Wylie (high man of contest) and Rommel. 





Winners of Students’ Judging Contest 


great shortage in meat, the secretary declared 
that the hope of the future lies in three direc- 
tions: First, in systematic attention to animal 
production, particularly in’ the South; sec- 
ond, in increasing attention to smaller ani- 
mals, such as swine and poultry; and third, 
in the control of diseases. 

He pointed out that anything done to 
improve general live stock conditions will 
react to some extent on the dairy industry. 
“The government fully appreciates the impor- 
tance of this great interest,”” he said, ‘“‘which 


won first honors over 





tame and make careful moth- 
ers. This breed is certainly 
what the farmer as well as 
the city buyer will want. The 


fowls do fairly well under- 


confinement.. Mine have always laid well 
during the winter. The Mottled Ancona is a 
prétty chicken about the size of a White Leg- 
horn. It does not sit, is an excellent layer, 
a good forager and Javs an egg not quite as 
large as that of the White Leghorn.—[A. R. 
Lerman, Fulton County, Pa. 

Germinate Best in Dark—Cereal seeds ger- 
minate somewhat more rapidly in darkness 
than in diffused light, according to recent 
experiments. 
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Doing your chores after dark 

is when you need the American 
Dark Chaser. It gives 400 candle 

power light. Burns for less than half- 

cont an hour. When hung on a 

it lights the entire milking or 


— aol 
American Dark Chaser 7 is the 
Gen ime lantern for all times and 
ces. It is an eco- 
nomical necessity wherever a 
lantern is used. Absolutely 
safe. Can be taken any place 
you want alight. Wind can- 
not blow it out. 


Ask your dealer to show 
the American Dark Ehater oo 
a large circular that 
about tt. 











American Gas Machine Co., 
S00: Clark St., Albert Les, Mian. 
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Dairy piles Have Increased 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 


There will be a milk famine in New 
York and other large cities within five 
years unless producers get more for 
their’ milk, since the herds of dairy 
cows in New York state have decreased 
at the annual rate of 19,000 head dur- 
ing the past 10 years. In 1912 alone 
the decrease was 30,000 head. Owing 
to small profits in producing milk 
farmers are giving up raising cows in 
order to devote themselves to mere 
profitable lines. 

The same complaint has been made 
by and in behalf of milk producers in 
New Jersey, particularly in sections 
like Sussex county where milk is one 
of the most important products. It is 
undeniably true that higher milk may 
be expected within a few years, unless 
some unforeseen development in the 
milk industry materializes» 

Formerly land was cheap, fodder 
was plentiful and laws controlling the 
quality of milk were unknown, and 
milk was produced at a cost much less 
than is now entailed. In addition milk 
was but a by-product of the farm. 
With the increasing demand, farmers 
have become dairymen to the exclu- 
sion of other lines of agriculture. To 
make a continuance of this condition 
possible, the dairymen say that their 
milk must give them at least as great 
a return from their land and invest- 
ment as would other farm products. 
This entails; it is declared, a general 


increase in the wholesale price of 
milk, which must be reached very 
soon. 


So systematized has the milk indus- 
try become that the producer must be 
an acute business man as well as one 
who knows how to raise cows. The 
dairy business has been reduced al- 
most to a science, in which chances of 
success or failure can be demonstrated 
mathematically. ‘This was illustrated 
recently in, a typical milk-producing 
section of New York. 

It was found that 40 dairies, aver- 
aging 15 cows, supplied the milk for 
a near by city. The cows were valued 
at $80 each, and the land, of which 
there were 3000-acres with the build- 
ings at $100 an acre. The milk pro- 
duction averaged 2800 quarts to a cow 
each year. Equipment was figured at 
$20 an acre. On these figures it was 
calculated what the dairyman must 
receive for each quart of milk in or- 
der to realize an interest on his invest- 
ment at 6%. It was calculated at 


3.54 cents a quart, 


Tt was found that five acres of land 
must be devoted to each cow. The 
land represented by each animal thus 
stood for an investment of $500; and 
the equipment, at $20 an, acre, for 
$100. This, with the $80 as the esti- 
mated value of the cow, represented 
ar investment of $680 for each animal, 
The interest on $680 at 6% is $40.80 a 
year. The feed for each cow was esti- 
mated at $58.52 a year. Thus, on a 
production of 2800 quarts of milk a 
cow the cost of producing a quart of 
milk was 34 cents. From this must 
be calculated what should be received 
for the milk to constitute a reasonable 
profit after cost of handling, hauling 
and so on had been added. 

Successful dairies are now run with 
all the nicety and elaborateness of 
mathematical detail that characterize 
any business. Under present conditions 
they could not be run any other way. 





Co-operative Milk Inspection 


Each small-town cannot avail itself 
of such an experiment as the New 
Jersey state board of health has inau- 
gurated to teach methods of protec- 
tion against impure or unhealthful 
milk at Burlington and Bordentown. 
The board has been collecting and 
examining samples and investigating 
the conditions of the handling and sale 
of milk in these two towns with the 
object of indicating what should be 
done in order to insure them clean, 
wholesome milk by their own en- 
deavors.. The suggestion, it is inti- 
mated, will be that towns too small 
to maintain their own milk experts 
should club with adjoining communi- 
ties in employing at least one com- 
petent official. 

The board cannot extend «this -¢x- 

















periment to all the small towns that 
need it or might desire it. In the 
work. of inspecting dairies in the state 
it is sadly handicapped by an entirely 
inadequate force. More frequent 
visits by inspectors would keep the 
dairies cleaner and more sanitary. 
So, intelligently conceived and ad- 
mirable as this experiment is, there 
is no chance at present of its being 
extended far beyond Burlington and 
Bordentown. 

However, precautions against bad 
milk are simple. Towns that can 
avail themselves of the help of the 
board of health are fortunate, but 
others need not despair. Milk vigi- 
lance consists in employing some con- 
scientious individual who knows 
something about milk. He can serve 
several small communities as well as 
one large one, and his salary, which 
should not be niggardly, need not be 
a serious obstacle. 

Considering the problem itself, each 
community or group of communities 
consumes so much milk, which comes 
from so many dairies. If there is any 
mystery regarding the sources of ihe 
milk sold by the dairymen there is 
a state law which renders it possible 
to compel these dairymen to declare 
from what dairies their milk comes. 
With an attested list of the dairies, 
it is possible to visit each one of them. 
The government score card is becom- 
ing a standard, and is the one 
used by the most boards of health in 
New Jersey. 

It is easy to require that the dairies 
supplying any community score a 
certain percentage on this card, the 
penalty for failure being loss of the 
selling privilege. Milk may be di- 
vided into different grades: The first 
to come from regularly tuberculin- 
tested cows, with a high dairy score; 
the lower grades to be dependent only 
On good scores, with reasonable re- 
quirement of health among the cows. 
The scoring <dmsures’ sanitary sur- 
roundings for the dairy herds and 
clean handling of the milk. 
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Modern Silage Methods 
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FULLY GUARANTEES 
Easy running. Easily cleaned} 
Whether dairy is large or smal! 
AMERICAN SEPA freecatalog Address 52 
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Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are not dangerous, Hornsoe 
money; remove them with the new 


Improved Keystone Dehorng 
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Successful Ration 


it makes the most milk and profit, keeps the 
cows healthy and enables the use of the 


Made of Ajax Flakes, choice cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal, gluten feed, brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, hominy 
meal and very small amounts of wheat bran. 


A Quality Feed at the Right Price 


The Standard Ration on More Up-to-date 
Dairy Farms than any other one Feed. 


our free book on Modern Methods for Milk Production 


Chapin & Co. 


Commercially 


That’s all, 


Western Selling Office 
Box C 


Hammond, Ind. 
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It Makes the Milk Flow 
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if time milking cows that give only 
alf a mess of milk? Feed them this 
best of all dairy feeds and 
—just like early spring. 
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White-Faced Favorites 
Hereford eattle are descendants of 
aboriginal breeds of Great 
d as a distinct breed have a 
The presence of the 


one of the 


Britain, an 


lineage. 


Paite face is an indication of purity 
of blood. The most notable of the 
early improvers was Benjamin Tomp- 
Pins, who died ‘in 1790. Like Bate- 
well, who did so much for sheep, 
fompkins improved his animals 
Byhrough the most eareful selection of 
his breeding stock. The first authentic 
jmportation of Herefords into this 








Owned in Hardin County, O 

was made by Henry Clay in 
Since that time these animals 
have been distributed over all parts cf 


country 
1817. 


this country. They are especially 
liked on the plains and in the pasture 
districts of the southwest, Herefords 
are good “rustlers” and have long 
been popular for their grazing qual- 
jties. They make their best beef at an 
early age. 

In size and weight Herefords are 
sightly undér the Shorthorns, In color 
‘they are red and white, the body be- 
ing red with white on the face and on 
the underline from the throat along 
the lower part of the body. The tail 
tip is white. Because of their early 
maturing qualities they are excellent 
for the production of baby beef, and 
thousands are annually used as such. 
4s meat producers they rank high; 
as milk producers they are inferior +v 


the other breeds. They are sturdy, 
rugged beasts, of distinctly superior 
quality; the hair is fine, the skin mel- 
low, the flesh soft and élastic and tne 


bone of good texture. 





Encourage Beef Fattening 
D.. T. HENDRICKSON 
A New Jersey farmer recently sold 
anice veal calf to the local butcher 
at 10 cents a pound. Since it was 
ach a splendid animal the farmer’s 
wife purchased some of the veal to 
fry. She was surprised when the 
charge was 30 cents a pound. The 
butcher cannot lay the blame on the 
Meat trust or the exorbitant express 


fate. This is one instance proving 
present-day inconsistencies. If farm- 
& were to raise and slaughter the 


heat required for home consumption, 
fonditions which are responsible for 
the extremely high prices of meat 
Might disappear and conditions be 
teproduced as théy existed when cheap 
Western cattle were raised on the 
®evernment-owned prairies of the 
West. 

It is within the memory of middle- 
“sed men today when New Jersey 
farmers fattened thousands of steers 
for the Philadelphia and New York 
Markets. Drovers made a business of 
buying calves from New York farmers 
Md fattening them. Many farmers 
admit that if present prices could be 
Maintained the business would be 
Profitable, but insist that an increased 


“ipply would mean that the prices 
Would fall to a figure that would wipe 
‘ut the margin of profit. While the 
Wea of the open range has’ been 
fduced, there is still enough of it, 


they claim, to make the cost of .range- 
srown cattle the standard price. It 
With this they would be compelled 
compete. The justice of this claim 
Mas been recognized by the packers’ 
fohvention, which re commended that 
the remaining free range be cut up 
into farms so as to place all farmers 
® an even footing. 
There are few New Jersey farms of 
acres or more where the surplus 
And hay erop would. not fetter, 






















from two to a dozen beef cattle yearly. 
Today many farmers are dairymen 
and are selling their milk at a price 
which leaves little for the producer. 
It is not impossible that if they should 
diversify their activities and fatten 
steers they would not only increase 
their returns, but materially reduce 
the cost of living. 

Several large farmers of Salem 
county have purchased a number of 
steers which they purpose fattening 
this winter. They have an abundance 
of grain, alfalfa and roughage on 
their farms, and their experiment will 
be watched with interest. If it turns 
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out well farmers of other counties 
may engage in the business another 
year. 
Using Corn Stover 
LUKE B, MECHLING, PERRY COUNTY, 0 
We have in our community some- ney 


thing like 15 or 18 silos. These silo 
users claim they get more good and 
receive better returns for their corn 
in silage than in grain and _ stover. 
Cows and other cattle like this so- 
called green feed in winter. There is, 
however, some little difficulty in get- 
ting horses to eat silage. Our way in 
taking care of corn stover is to wait 
until after the corn is husked, either 
by hand or machine, when the stover 
is blown into the mow after it is dry 
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A. L. Dickinson, of Friendship 
am working a pair of 
horses that cleaned out several men. 
I got Som for $110, gave them a few 
een offered $400 


adv ertisement 
ately, I will positively send my introductory 
course in Horse Training and Colt Breaking 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


World’s Greatest System 
of Horsemanship 


Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that 7¢ does the work. 
_— have only onc horse, it will pa 

The Beery Course 
lifetime's work as a txmer and trainer of horses, 
my students has said, 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle." 


Master Any Horse 

The Beery Course gives 
you the priceless secrets of 
a lifetime—enables you to 
master any horse—to tell the 
disposition of any horse at 
sight—to add many dollars to 
the value of every horse you 
handle—and my students are 








Tossing and plum all good traders. 

and all danger of heating and spoiling peresins So Cand. 
is past. Shying. Balking. 

We have been doing this for several Atreid of au automobiles. 
years and find it a splendid way of Afraid of clotheson line, 
taking care of stover. If the corn has Spas 5 a, of a gun. 
been cut before it gets too ripe it eatd & Send paving 
makes far beter feed :than if allowed Afraid of the touch of BEFORE TRAINING 
to get dead ripe before cutting. My eae 
experience has been that by cutting Kicking. 
up the corn stover it is much easier | Doing Wonders 
to feed and better results are obtained _— eo La Dick! 
than ‘when shredded, Shredded fodder | | Befosing to o hold. back 
has many long, sharp pieces of stalk caring at hogs OF "have 
that are sometimes the cause of injury alo’ F 
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to stock when eating. Another advan- 
tage in cut fodder-is that the short 
stalks not eaten make the finest kind 
of bedding. The fine stalks soak up 
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Break a Coltin 
Double-Quick Time? 
You can do it by my simple, 
practical,humanesystem.There 
is alotof money in colt training, 
Make $1,200 to $3,000 
a Year 
Many of my graduates are 
making big money as profes- 
sionai horse trainers at home or 
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PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Dept. 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





the juice and Keep the stables dry; the 
manure also handles well. While 
many farmers ‘feed their fodder in the 
stalk, the loss is considerable, and the 
manure resulting is extremely dis- 
agreeable to handle. 


MOVE EASIER 
MORE 


















Litter Carrier 


Box Makers in the United States 
use 4547 millions of feet of lumber 
annually, of which 70% is soft wood, 
much of it of an inferior quality. 
Based on total lumber production, it 
ig estimated that nearly 12% ‘of the 
output is converted into wooden pack- 
ing boxes, 


Philadelphia 


ug 


S| Se BECKWITH, 
isbon, Mich., writes: 

= ~y the pet Litter Carrier 
for the following reasons: Ist, it is 
easy to install; I did it myself. 2nd, 

use ithas strength and durab- 
flity. Srd, no other carrier would 
work on the short turns in my barn. 
4th, the bearings rest on the track 
at two points, and the strain is less. 

in turning corners it works 
ing over mounds— 
the carrier makes the turns grad- 
vally and saves both the jerks and 
the strain on track.’* 


Milk Prices—The 
executive committee of the Interstate 
milk producers’ association has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk for 
November at cents a quart until 
further notice. J. Walter Pancoast of 
Salem, N J, is president of this asso- 
ciation and A. B. Huey of Lenape. 
Pa, is secretary. | 
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the most powerful lifting gear of any 


THIS MIAN TELLS 
WHY ME PREFERS 
LOUDEN CARRIERS 


angers and 


Fairfield, towa 


will enable you to pick up the manure at each stall and convey it direct to the 
manure pit or to the spreader, without any hard lifting or pushing. A light pull on the 
hand chain will raise or lower the carrier to height desired, and it will stand firmly at 
any elevation, empty or loaded; has no trouble-making ratchets, brakes or clutches. Has 
carricr and moves easily on roller-bearing trolley. 
No matter how small or what kind of barn you have, 
you'll find the Louder Carriers a profitable investment—the 
will pay for themselves over and over in labor and time sav: 
We will send you sketches and suggestions free, 
for your new barn or remodeling your old 
one, if you will write us what size and kind 
of barn you need, also how many cows and other 
stock you wish to care for 
The Lowden Line includes also Steel Stalls and 
Stanchions, Maternity Pens, Bull, Calf and Pig 
Pens, Alignment and Se Right devices, Spring- 
Manger Partitions, Barn 
Hangers, Hay Tools, Power Hoists, Ete, 
Write us for free illustrated 
catalog, or see your dealer. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1305 Griggs Avenue 


















Pi OS Without Wornrs 


vil Stop Your Losses from Worms— 


esate This ad This Letter: 


One west of me 





only a few weeks old are often Sound] loaded with 
y parasites. 


Little 
worms. Hogs of all ages suffer from these di 
— sholern, swine plague and other — 
os get in their destructive work. 
tock troubled with wormsdon’t thrive; they 
cough, os fever, act dull, and don’t gaina 
pound. ¥ our feed is wasted; your profits are 
gtolen. Your animals frequently die, causing 
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of many dollars, I'll stop all this quiek with Sal- | Vet to last them 60 days. You simp’ 
Vet the great worm destroyer aod, contiioar, 2 have done pa py ey wg were mpl hen on tho 60 es % 
others. I'll do it for you, before you pay ‘of the on + 
me a penny, if you will just send py werma, Til cancel the. fo ee or 
me the coupon. charge—zou won't owe me a cent. “Ge as oo 
S. R. Feil, Pres. THE S$. @. FEI CO., DeptAA Cleveland, Obio Se" @ 
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- early date. 





Fruit growers of the Pacific North- 
“west are planning the most impor- 
tant event in the history of the Na- 
tional apple show and fruit products 
congress which is scheduled for the 
w of November 16 at Spokane, 
‘Wash. 

First, - second and third prizes of 
$25, $10 and $5 respectively are of- 
fered for the best set of orchard ac- 
counts giving the actual record of an 
orchard during the growing and mar- 
keting season of 1914. The awards 
in this class. will be based upon sim- 
Plicity and convenience of system 
used, accuracy of records kept, neat- 
ness and care in keeping records. Of 
great importance also is the cam- 
paign to show what northwestern or- 
chards can do, is a single apple tree 
contest, in which three prizes of $100, 
$40 and $25 each will be awarded. 
Generaily speaking, the same condi- 
tions apply here as in the 100 tree 
contest. 

A total of $10,000 will be distributed 
as prizes te the owners of winning 
exhibits. The preliminary premium 
list has been out for some time, and 
the final list is now ready. There will 

the standard contest as follows: 

10, 5 and single boxes. In addi- 
tion there will be sweepstakes of $40 
first, $20 second for the exhibitors 
having the largest number of boxes 
in the prizs-winning class of all box 
competition. 


Status of the Grape Industry 


Many vineyards in the Chautauqua 
grape belt have not made a satisfactory 
new wood growth for several seasons. 
In all probability they will never re- 
gain their vigor of growth again. They 
will either have to be dug out entirely 
or replaced with young vines at a very 
The total output, there- 
fore, from this grape belt is likely to 
be greatly reduced in number of cars 
during succeeding years, It is esti- 





f@pated that there are 50,000 acres of 


vineyards in this belt. The average 
vineyard has produced an average of 
about three tons an acre. 

Growers have a serious and difficult 
problem to face. Either they must cul- 
tivate, fertilize and care for the vine- 
yards in a businesslike manner or quit 
entirely. The toial cost of growing 
an acre of grapes is estimated at about 
$50. This includes, however, fertilizer 
$6, and two sprayings. The grape 
“juice companies, which buy a large 


‘-percentage of the grapes for making 


unfermented juice have paid $50 and 
even $60 a ton, delivered in crates, for 
strictly first-class grapes. Wine com- 
panies paid $40 to $45 a ton for sec- 
ond quality. Many who have partially 
neglected their vineyards will give 
better attention, and where vines have 
made a poor growth they wil! be taken 
out and reset with strong, healthy 
roots. 


SAMUEL FRAZER, GENESEO COUNTY, N Y 

The Ohio White Pippin is an excel- 
lent apple which grows luxuriantly 
from New Jersey south to Virginia: 
John Barclay of New Jersey brought 
it to the fore recently by the magnifi- 
cent specimens which he has exhibited 
from time to time. The apple looks 
somewhat like Yellow Newtown. It is 
in season from November to May; in 
other words, it is an excellent keeper; 
it has proven to be much more profit- 
‘able in the orchard than Newtown 
and is already highly esteemed in 
nome sections of Ohio and other por- 
tions of the middle west, while even 
in central and western New York it 
succeeds better than either of the New- 
towns. 

The tree is a strong, thrifty grower, 
a reliable cropper, yielding good crops 
annually or almost annually, and it 
comes into bearing early. The fruit is 
large and uniform, perfect in appear- 
ance and keeps well. It is not gener- 
ally recommended for planting in New 
Work, but to the south of New York 
for' those wanting a greenish yellow 
apple which will sell well, it should be 
‘considered. Mr Barclay states that 





- with him it is a more profitable apple 
$32 than 


Stayman Winesap or Rome 
Another excellent apple for culinary 


ends of the quills, 


use well adapted to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania conditions or even a lit- 
tle further south is the English Cod- 
ling. It is a handsome large green 
apple and is much sought on the New 
‘York market during the two last 
weeks of August and early September. 
Throughout Monmouth county, N J, it 
has proven to be the most profitabie 
apple of its season. The tree is a 
strong grower, hardy, and a regular 
and early bearer, with a heavy crop in 
alternate years. I find that both of 
these varieties are strong growers in 
the nursery and there is no difficulty in 
growing first-class trees, In this respect 
they are markedly different from such 
varieties as Williams Red, which is one 
of the poorest growers: It would be 


just as easy to furnish a 6-foot-tree 
of English Codling or Ohio White 
Pippin 
Red. 


as a 3-foot tree of Williams 





Pip or Sore Mouth 


How can I keep my chickens healthy 
and prevent them from having the “pip” 
or sore mouth?—([Mrs Harry Suiter, 
Wilmington, N C. 

The affliction called “pip’’ is com- 
monly used to designate a symptom 
of some other disease, rather than 2 
distinct and separate ailment. The 
skin of the mouth and tongue is dry 
and hard, and often adheres to adja- 
cent parts, causing pain from the sen- 
sitive tissues. The disease. arises from 
any form of local irritation which 
causes inflammation, Often it starts 
from micro-organisms that are able 
to make headway when the digestive 
organs are deranged. and the fowl is 
in general ill-health. 

Trace out and cure the primary 
troubJe and with proper treatment the 
“pip” will take care of itself. The 
hardened tissue in the mouth should 
not be removed by force. Moisten the 
mouth with glycerin, vaseline or oil. 
Remove,the dry scale gently when it is 
loose enough to be removed without 
injury to the tender skin to which it is 
attached. Equal parts of glycerin and 
water as a wash are helpful in the 
early stages. 


Cure of Poultry Scabies 


The following paragraphs are prep- 
pared in answer to an inquiry from a 
subscriber whose fowls became affected 
as described. This is the first time in 
over eight years that such a/case has 
on brought to my attention.—[Poultry 
cditor. 





Your description indicates that the 
trouble your fowls have is a form of 
scabies. It is characteristic in this dis- 
ease for the feathers to break off at 
the surface of the skin in various parts 
of the body and for small masses of 
skin scales to form. It appears most 
commonly in spring or summer, disap- 
pearing in the fall when the birds 
molt and is again seen toward spring. 
The scales can easily be crushed into a 
powder, awniscroscopic examination oi 
which will show. numerous mites: 
These cause the disease which readiiy 
spreads where one affected bird comes 
in contact with others. 

Usually the trouble begins on the 
rumps and spreads forward and from 
bird to bird. An infested cock will 
quickly infest a whole flock of hens. 
The denuded skin usually presents a 
normal appearance, being smooth, soft, 
pinkish and not apparently thicken-d. 
By pulling out feathers which remain 
close to the infested parts it is easy to 
find masses*of scales and mites at the 
The general health 
of the bird is not apparently affected. 

Treatment is not difficrlt, but must 
be persistent. Dr D. E. Salmon recom- 
mends Helmerich’s ointment. This is 
made from flowers of sulphur, one 
dram, carbonate of potash 20 grains 
and lard or vaseline one-half ounce. 
It should be rubbed over the affected 
parts of the skin and the adjacent 
parts as well. Creolin or carbolic oint- 
ment made by mixing one part of 
either, with 10 parts by weight of lard 
or vaseline, is also recommended. It 
is advisable, however, not to cover a 
very large surface of the body with 


strong 
cause’ of the 
poisoning. 

If liquid preparations are preferred, 


a mixture of (1), Peruvian balsam, . 


one ounce, alcohol three ounces; or 
(2), glycerin three ounces, water one 
ounce, carbolic acid one dram; or (3), 
glycerin two ounces, alcohol one-half 
ounce, water one-half ounce, creoiin 
one dram may be used. There are 
three different formulas. Whichever 
one of them is used should be 
rubbed on affected parts of the 
body every four or five days until 
a cure is effected. It is often desirable 
to finish the treatment by dipping the 
fowls in a 2% creolin bath, that is, 2% 
ounces of creolin to one gallon cf 
water. Always whitewash the houses 
with carbolated whitewash in order to 
kill any mites which may be alive on 
the roosts or the walls. It is also neces- 
sary to give the poultry quarters a 
thorough cleaning and to disinfect 
everything with the carbolated white- 
wash 


High Priced Eggs in Cold Weather 
MRS W. BAY, CABTER COUNTY, KY 


The biggest probiem with poultry- 
men and farmers who keep chickens 
is how to get eggs during January 
and February, for these are the two 
months in which eggs are always 
searce and high priced, at least in 
Kentucky. We have been able, the 
past three winters, to keep our young 
hens laying right through these two 
months while our neighbor’s scarcely 
got an egg. Our method is no secret; 
the trouble is, it is so simple our 
neighbors have not.the faith to try it. 
“You are just simply lucky,” they will 
say. a! 

Besides the. green feed and meat 
scraps, we feed them a grain ration 
as follows: Parched corn at noon 
and parched oats or rye at night. We 
put the grain in a large pan kept in 
the range till sae browned 
through. ‘We feed about  one- 
fourth bushel to every 30 hens. 
We have tried to cut this grain 
feed down, but whenever we did the 
egg crop fell off. : 

Qur remedy for lice and mites is 
simple and cheap. We use tobacco 
dust, the cleanings from a tobacco 
barn, which are so dry they will pul- 
verize into dust. However, they can be 
bought for about 10 cents a bushel. 
Sprinkle about a tablespoonful on the 
back of each fowl, rubbing the feathers 
toward the head. The dust will dis- 
tribute itself over the body and kill or 
drive away .every louse and mite. 








Lime from Near Home 

C. E. MEYER, OSTEGO COUNTY, N Y 

Qualitative analysis of native rock 
has placed at our disposal fresh sup- 
plies of agricultural lime, and our 
railways are promoting the distribu; 
tion of lime by making ‘reasonable 
charges for hauling. 

The solicitation of our farmebureau 
agent has induced our railroad com- 
pany to instail stone pulverizers in a 
limestone quarry along its track near 
Richfield Springs. Ground lime is de- 
livered by this company to . towns 
along its route at prices ranging from 
$2.25 per net ton at Jordanville, Rich- 
field Springs, Cooperstown and other 
near by places, to $2.40 at its ter- 
minals, Oneonta and Mohawk, orders 
prepaid for no less than 20 net tons. 

One limestone company in Scho- 
harie county places a very finely 
g-ound raw rock, 90% carbonate, in 
20-ton bulk carlots f o b at $1.65 a 
net ton, subject to sight draft with 
bill of lading attached. This enter- 
prise suggests the possibility of de- 
velopment of like resources along 
railroad routes in other places where 
lime rock is available. Long-distance 
hauls make so marked an increase 
in expenses of handling heavy com- 
modities that they should be ob- 
tained from the nearest source of 
supply. 

\ 


Good Times Coming—Exports from 
New York in last half.of September 
largest on record, in spite of decline in 
cotton shipment. Increased number of 
ships and sailings to all parts of the 
world. Enormous orders for flour, 
grain, auto trucks and other manufac- 
tures direct from European govern- 
ments. Factories running overtime 
to meet the extra demand. Nearly all 
crops and food are cheaper, which re- 
duces cost of living. With consumers 
thus busy getting there will be a better 





market for all that farmers have for 


possible danger from 
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Activities for Coming Season 

In order to more efficiently Promote 
good farming practices in Allegar 
county, F. C. Smith, manager of the 
farm bureau, has prepared to COVer 
the county by the township method, 
Each town is considered as ag unt 
local dealers acting as committee 


m 
As the work advances, a loca] show af 
exhibit will be held, depending upon 
the enterprise which is most impor. 


tant in the district. A potato show 
and institute is already planneg in 
Centerville for November 14, since po 
tato raising is the most important ia. 
dustry in the locality. 

Two granges were recently formed 
through the efforts of the farm bu. 
reau, and another one is in view, Mr 
Smith is planning to organize a cow 
testing association in the Southerg 
part of the county. Besides Securing 
prices on lime, fertilizers, feedstufty 
and other supplies for the benefit ot 
bureau members, work is being done 
to create an interest in a stock ex. 
change co-operative, company. Officers 
from the state bureau of CO-Operation 
have given several inspiring lectureg 
A number of boys’ and girls’ farm 
clubs are in tentative organization for 
the coming winter. This work will be 
further encouraged by the prizes of 
local merchants. 


Co-operative Society Grows Fast 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 


The most important outcome of the 
co-operative movement in Schenec 
tady, N Y, was the formation of the 
Citizens co-operative and supply com. 
pany. The 15 organizers in 1913 stud. 
ied thoroughly similar enterprises in 
other parts of the country. As a re. 
sult, in drawing up the corporation 
stock was placed at a par value of $§ 
a share, payable by 50 cents down and 
25 cents a week. In addition a 50-cent 
membership entrance fee was charged, 

Starting with a membership of 30 
in May, 1913, and with 100 pounds of 
coffee and three chests of tea, the bus. 
iness was conducted at one of the dl. 
rectors’ houses. Soon the business 
grew so rapidly that a room was 
rented in an office building. A small 
stock of nonperishable groceries was 
added and the store fitted up with 
shelves and counters, At first mem. 
bers acted as clerks when the store 
was open evenings and on Saturday 





afternoons. New articles were not pur. 
chased until members wanted them in 
sufficient quantities to warrant thein 
keeping. 


One noticeable feature is that the 
business was run strictly upon a cash 
basis and not 1 cent of money was 
borrowed. Dividends on purchases 
have grown from 4% to 8%. The first 


‘week’s business showed a sales at- 


count of $10.20 contrasted with the 
present weekly sales, an average uf 
approximately $750. The membership 
has grown from 50 in May, 1913, to 
$450 in August, 1914. Where formerly 
no delivery system was in vogue, one 
delivery is now madé each day in one 
of the six delivery zones. A large two- 
room store is occupied and equipped 
with fixtures worth $300. Wher the 
organization was first started mem- 
bers volunteered their services. but 
now the business has grown to such 
an extent that a manager, a clerk and 
a delivery man are needed. 

At present the store which is valued 
at $10,000 is rented for $600 a year. 
The building fund has already been 
started and within a year the society 
hopes to have a store of their own. 
About 25 members have been added 
every two weeks. The city is divided 
into six zones where delivery is made 
on alternate days. Thus the one wagon 
delivers at different places each week 
day. 





Auto Out or Road—wM. L., New 
York: An automobile in _ passing 
along a narrow country road in the 
night time gets slightly from the 
traveled road on to wet grass, which 


causes the machine to slide and strike 
causing 


a piece of tiling, thereby 

damage. Can the owner of the auto- 
mobile collect damages from the 
town? Probably not. If the machine 


had not left the traveied road, the 
accident would not have happened. 
id 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Rowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth am 
thos® Wun “iT 1f.°*2-T'k advertisement. 
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building on your farm will 
Ever? ster ipere valuable build- 
ing if you give ita Certain-teed 
roof! The label on 


Certain-teed 
PRET aT 
ROOFING 


guarantees 15 years’ service. No 
test” for toughness, pliability or any- 
thing else can give you advance knowl- 
edge of how long a roof will last 
Roofsdon’t wear out—they dry out. Let 
the three biggest mills in the world 
guarantee the roofing you buy. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain- 
Roofing in rolls and shineles nde oy 
the General Roofing 

largest Ne 


, a Re 
Louis, IL, Marseilles,-Ill., York, Pa, 





asoline Engine is a thor- 
aah iv r aeelent ly i Walks away with 
the work in fine s ape. ‘Parts assembled in the same 
manner as parte of the very best automobiles. Eco, 
pomical om fuel. 


Ask for 
Bulletin Giving 
Pull 


Description 











<p City 
oe Mills 


low prices. 10 days’ tree trial. Address 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
Bept.4. 3781 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
. 8791 S. Ashland Avenues 





KELLY DUPLEX uns 


Essie Rumsing Mil Made. ee 





ise, the 
mich work. Requires 28% loss power. Especially adapted 
fer geoline engines.. We make 7 s Write for Free Ca 


vain MILL & MFG. CO., Box 3: 327 SPRINGFIELD, oH10 





Increase the value of every crop you har- 
vest by grinding it fine or coarse before 
feeding it to-your stock. Save a 
fuel, money and get better results wi 


1m es 


Simple, powerful, efficient, durable 

and economical. Double grinding 

rings. Automatic Force Feed pre- 

vents choking. Self sharpen- 

ing. Money beek guarantee 9m 

with every mill. Write today 

for Free Catalog D and samples. 
Superior te. & Mill Com 

68 East Sprin 





Are There Lottery Banks 
Which Fleece Depositors ? 
A SCHEME THAT IS BEING WORKED WITH- 

OUT LET OR HINDRANCE—NOT SUBJECT 

TO FEDERAL OR STATE SUPERVISION— 

HOW THE SCHEME SCOOPS IN MILLIONS 

—FIRST INSTALLMENT OF AN AMAZING 

EXPOSURE 

Smal] deposits are being made by 
thousands of people, to an aggregate 
of millions of dollars, in the institu- 
tions with which this article deals. 
How does the scheme work? The fol- 
lowing plain tale reveals its true in- 
wardness. The story is here told “back 
end first’’—but this is the business end, 
so far as concerns the hard-earned 
money the depositor deposits in such 
banks. 

The glib agent or glittering circular 
of such bank holds out such apparent 
inducements in such a plausible way 
that you easily may be led into apply- 
ing for a “contract” with the bank. 
Even though the agent may verbally 
misrepresent, or the literature skill- 
fully slide over the points exposed be- 
low, the application you sign and the 
“contract’’ you accept constitute the 
only tangible evidence. Hence it is 
easy for the agent to rope in a lot of 
people and make a fat income for 
himself. 

Right here is the first secret of the 
“success” With. which this scheme is 
worked: There's a lot of money in it 
for the agent who obtains the deposi- 
tor. But there is a still bigger profit to 
the bank and its promoters—an un- 
conseionable profit, that may amount 
to veritable fleecing of depositors. 

What Depositors May Sacrifice 

First. You make a present to the 
agent of $6 with each “contract”, he 
induces you to apply for. It obligates 
you to deposit $6 monthly on said con- 
tract for 80 months. 

Second. The $18 you deposit in the 
bank on each contract during the first 
three consecutive months go to the 
bank, NOT to you and not to your 
credit. 

Third. Thus you are “OUT” a total of 
$24 to “get in’ on each contract—$6 
you paid the agent and $18 you made 
the bank a present of. - 

Fourth. If prior to making 12 month- 
ly deposits, you fail for two consecu- 
tive months to make your regular de- 
posit, ALL you have deposited is 
FORFEITED to the bank, according 
to the “con. act” you have accepted. 
If you quit after 10 months, you lose 
the whole $60 you have deposited, be- 
sides the $6 you paid the agent, mak- 
ing your total loss $66 on each 
contract. What think you of a bank 
that thus gobbles up 100% of your de- 
posits, simply because you wish to 
withdraw before the end of one year, 
and gives you back nothing, not even 
interest ? 


The “Loan” Fund 


The above is bad enough, but it Is 
only the beginning, for— 

Fifth. In the expectation of becom- 
ing a borrower, the contract compels 
you to donate to the bank “$1.25 out of 
each $6 you deposit in it monthly 
AFTER the third month. Therefore, 
in addition to giving up $6 to the 
agent and $18 to the bank, you proceed 
to give outright to this bank 20% of 
each of your deposits! What for? 
Why, for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness with such bank! Even this is not 
the limit, as you will now see: 

Sixth. Remember that in the first 
place you gave up to the bank ALL of 
your first three months’ deposit, 
amounting to $18. Now of your 
next nine months’ deposits of $6 
for each contract, you give up 
outright to the bank 9 times $1.25, 
Or a total of $11.25. The re- 
maining 9x$4.75, or $42.75, comprises 
that part of all your deposits which 
has gone into the loan fund dur- 
ing the first 12 months. Without 
reference to the present you made 
originally to the agent, and confining 
ourselves only to the 12 deposits you 
make the first year, amounting to. $72, 
observe that the bank retains to itself 
$18 plus $11.25, or a total of $29.25, 
leaving only $42.75 to your credit in 
the loan fund at tHe end of the first 
year. Thus you are “stuck’’ 41% of 
your first year’s deposits, over and 
above your $6 paid agent, EVEN IF 
YOU STAY IN!* But the end is not 





yet. For, 
Seventh. If you withdraw at, the 


ing $21.37, that is all you are entitled 
to get back if you wish to draw out 
your deposits at end of first year! And 
the bank agrees to return this $21.37 
only in case there is cash enough in 
the treasury of the “series” to which 
your contract belongs to enable that 
series to do so. 
the total of $78 that you have depos- 
itéd during the first year—$6 with the 
agent and $72 with the bank—you may 
withdraw only $21.37. Thus you will 
have sacrificed $56.63 out of your $78. 
That is to say, if now you quit in dis- 
gust, you lose the interest on all your 
deposits for the year, and get back 
only about 27 cents out of each dollar 
you deposited! 

Eighth. If you don’t understand this 
“hole in the skimmer” and continue 
your payments for 24 months, 
may then withdraw three-fourths of 


your contribution to the loan fund (if ! 
your series can pay it), but forfeit all | 


the rest of your deposits. Only after 
making your deposit of $6 uninter- 
ruptedly every month for 48 months, 
may you withdraw (if your series can 
pay it), the whole of your contribu- 
tion to the loan fund with interest at 
38%. Your deposits in these 48 months 
would thus amount to $288, plus the $6 
paid agent, total $294. Of this $294, 
you donated to the agent $6; you do- 
nated to the bank your first three 
deposits of $18, You furthermore gave 


up to the bank $1.25 out of each $6 | 


deposit after the third, amounting to 
$56.25 in the four years. Thus you 


gave away $80.25, and interest thereon, | 


out of your $294 deposited in the four 
years. You get back only $213.75, plus 
interest at the rate of 3% per annum 
for the average time the money has 
been deposited. Aside from this petty 
3% interest, therefore, your loss upon 
withdrawing at the end of four years 
will be 27%%, even if your series is 
able to honor your withdrawal at all. 
Principal and 3% Interest Returnable 


in Full Only After 80 Months 


Ninth. If you pay in $6 monthly for 
the entire 80 consecutive months to the 
“maturity” of your contract, you will 
have whacked up $480, for which the 
bank agrees to pay you back “not less 
than a total of $528.” This is simply 
your principal plus about 3% com- 
pound interest. Your contract also 
will then be entitled to “its pro rata 
share of the profits,” to an amount aot 
exceeding $192. This would make a 


total of $720 that you could draw out | 


at the end of 80 months in case the 
bank had sufficient profits to give you 
that much. The only thing the bank 
actually guarantees to pay back after 
80 months is the $528. 

Tenth. To do business with this 
bank, therefore, you first give up $24, 
you give up about 20% of all your sub- 
sequent deposits, if you withdraw dur- 
ing the first year you forfeit everything 
you put in, if during the second or 
third year the amount you forfeit is 
relatively less. Only in case you make 
your deposits uninterruptedly for 80 
months may you get your money back 
in full with interest at 3%. Any de- 
posits you fail to deposit on time may 
be made up plus a fine of 50 cents in 
cash on each deposit—equal to a tax 
of 8 1-3%, and “reinstatements’” are 
at the mercy of “such terms and con- 
ditions as the bank may impose!” 


Why People Thus Part with Their 
Money 


By this time, you begin to ask your- 
self, how it is that banks of this kind 
have been able to rake in millions of 
money. That is another chapter in 
this story of what may prove to be the 
most interesting exposure in the history 
of journalism. Said chapter will ap- 
pear in our next. Watch for it. 


Getting After ’Em 

Last week Thursday, October 29, 
the federal grand jury at Seattle, 
Wash, brought an indictment against 
George E. Stillings, president of the 
Wational mercantile company at ‘Van- 
couver, and nine other defendants. 
They are charged with conducting a 
lottery, obtaining money under false 
pretenses and using the mails to de- 
fraud, Stillings and his scheme have 
been repeatedly exposed in 
can Agriculturist for two 
past. 





ings had served a term in the Suffolk 
county jail at Boston in 1904-5 under 
sentence from the United States’ cir- 
cuit court for running a lottery under 
the name of Preferred mercantile 


{To Page 11] 





In other words, out of | 
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“THIS 6H. 
ENGINE 
POSITIVELY 





Volume ~ oo Quality 
VoL our 
See tual [- 
TY our motto..Quality— 
Galloway engine 
quali as made our 
trem: ous volume pos- 
sible. Skilled work- 
manship, best materials 
bought in large quanti- 
ties, simplicity and per- 
fection in design, and 
supremacy in power are 
yay t call this new 6 
(horse power that 
- horse ower) Gallo- 
way's TERPIECE. 


Get My New 1915 


It’s new and different. 
Listen? Don't buy an 
engine of any make, 
kind or at any price 
until you first get my 
new 1915 proposition 
and sliding scale, price 
reducing schedule. It’s 
an eye opener--e profit sharing sur- 
prise to everybody. The more we sell, 
Starting in September ist, 1914 and ending 
September Ist, 1915, the more we still re- 
duce our price from this already low 
figure and you get the beneliit, 

. Ask For My Free Engine Book 

end a postal now for our new 1915 proposition 
and valuable engine book that is full of e 
information, pictures and letters from satishhes 
customers that tell the absolute truth W ns 
Galloway engines. It’s yours we the ask! 
. Pres., The Vin. Galloway Ce. 
345 Galloway Station 
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vated main bearing 


magneto (extra but 
one wire 
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YOU CAN MAKE 


MOST MONEY 


ORILLING WELLS 
WITH THE GREAT 
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Drill 


It is the werte'o quae 
est Well Dailing. Pros 
pecting and Blast fie’ 
Machine. Made 
many sizes and 
Address 
LOOMIS DRILL CO. 

TIFFIN, OHIO 














The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


(a8 


TOP FEED—NO pg gy yey 
Accurate indicator for 100 to bs. per acre 
bly ~~ material be wet, dry, ‘sticky, poke heavy 
r light. Write for booklet A i 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO.. Lewrence, Mase. 








, Cuts from 
ad both sides of 
= limb and does 
not bruise 

the bark. 
We pay Ex- 
press charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 


RHODES DOUBLE OUT 


RHODES MFG. CO. 


619 SO, DIVISION AVE., GRAND Avis, MICH, 














Ameri- | 
years | 

In our issue of October 31 we } 

exposed the fact that this man Still- 


will ind all 
kinds grihelied 


F.. Mills 


in or cob corn—separately or 


‘armers’ sizes to run with 1 to 12H. P. 
Good capacity—wel! made—sturdy. Guar- 
anteed— your money back if not satisfied, 
a ite today for catalog, low 
rices and free trial offer. 
REW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 40, Rew Holland, Pa. 











Sweet Clover Seed ?\ 
nial yellow. Prices and ctroules bow 2 fa By it 
on request. E. BARTON, Box 
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~~ @harles ‘W. Burkett. 
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‘-that,“‘an apple a day will keep the doc- 
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CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
gure to give their old as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES--Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 
OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to Orange 
Judd A an Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
during the period of his paid in advance subscription, 
‘that no ent is allowed in our columus 
we believe that any subscriber can safely do 
business with the advertiser, and. we agree to make 
good any loss which any such subscriber may sustain 
trusting any such advertiser who may prove to be a 
deliberate swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust 
scribers and responsible 
responsible for claims 
, Or whose estates 
are in a receiver's hands, or against whom bankruptcy 
di are dt To take 

guarantee, written complaint must be 
hin one week from date of 
any unsatisfactory with proofs of the 
swindle and joss, and within one month from the date 








when the ad, and the subscriber 
giust prove that in writing to the advertiser he eaid: 

“| saw adv. in the old retlable Orange Judd 
(American iturist.”” 


Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
@void delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Chicago 


815 Fourth Avenuo 1518-26 Michigan Blvd Bidg 
, CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


’ CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 

turist - - - 131,650 
Seiricen  Oeanae Juda Weeklies 368,350 
Total Circulation. - - - - 500,000 





} Week Ending November 7, 1914 


‘Increasing Business Expansion 

Exports of grain and other food 
products from the United States to 
‘(England and Europe are now running 
larger than ever before in our history. 
Cotton shipments to foreign markets 
are greatly enlarged and on a grati- 
fying basis since the nations have 
recognized it as not contraband of 
war. Money is gradually easing up. 
In many towns and cities in the 
Northwest normal conditions are al- 
most here. Enormous orders have 
been placed with American manu- 
facturers for munitions of war, shoes, 
eaddlery, etc, for export. Every day 
emphasizes the correctness of the 
forecast made by the Orange Judd 
crop reporting service in August as 





_to the serious shortage in the grain 


crops of the eastern hemisphere and 
of South America. It now appears 
that the Canadian grain crop is also 
less than was anticipated. 

Every pound of nonperishable stuff 
that our Ameridan farmers have for 
gale is bound to meet a persistently 
active demand, therefore should com- 
mand fairly profitable prices. This 
magazine for September 19 presented 
many reasons why business must be 
-go0d. Developments since, and espe- 
cially during the past week and 10 
days, have confirmed the entire cor- 
Tectness of the views then expressed. 
Making due allowances for all the un- 
expected and unforeseen hazards of 
war, who can be other than confident 
as to the immediate, present and 
future _prospects of prosperity to 
American agriculture and to Ameri- 
can industries in general? On with 
the better times now at hand. 





Just how much the home garden 
Saves in dollars and cents when the 
best use is made of 


- Garden Keeps the garden, is hard to 


estimate. In fact, it 
is so much that 
most people underestimate rather than 
overestimate it. Thén, too, the eating 
of a large amount of fresh, crisp veg- 
etables from the home garden saves 
not only in the cost of food, but in doc- 
It is similar to the saying 


Doctor Away 


tor away.’’ The eating of an abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables and less 
‘meat should keep two doctors away. 
“The garden should be an all-the-year- 
jaround affair as far as possible, 
and not a place where just a 


the balance of the year. 
toward a good garden next year, now 
is the time to coat the whole place 
with stable manure. It doesn’t matter 
if some garden truck is growing there 
at present, scatter the manure broad- 
cast all over the garden, under the 
plants, and make no attempt to 
cover it. 





A cute little corner is added to ottr 

features in this number: “Novel Ideas 

for Rural Schools,” 

For Young Folks This department 

will appear in each 

issue as long as the interest warrants. 
See Page 2. 





The national studénts’ judging counu- 
test at the dairy show in Chicago last 
week, in which boys 
from 16 state col- 
leges contested, was 
a splendid competi- 
tion in which the winners had to be 
very good indeed. The chief criticism 
on this contest this year, as in former 
years, is that the boys did not give 
complete enough or precise enough 
reasons for the way they placed the 
cattle. There is nothing very startling 
about this. The same criticism might 
be made of a great proportion of all 
the judges in the country. This is a 
point which should be strengthened 
greatly. Intelligent judging of live 
stock is not done by instinct and the 
decision should not be made by any 
mysterious guess, Unless there are 
definite, solid reasons in the’ mind of 
the judge, then he is not most thor- 
oughly fitted for his work. 


Splendid 
Judging Contest 





Each year many annoyances and 
some losses arise out of existing game 
laws. In what way 
may these laws be im- 
proved? We want the 
testimony of farmers. Write the edi- 
tor what you know about abuses, vio- 
lations and suggestions as to improve- 
ment of these laws. Possibly con- 
certed action on the part of farmer 
and. true-minded sportsmen may be 
equal to the influence of irresponsi- 
ble hunters of cities and towns. Game 
protection and regulation are desir- 
able ends that all lovers of sport de- 
sire to reach. Certainly the burden 
of this matter should not be borne by 
farmers, only to have insolent hunters 
with dogs and guns overrun the land, 
menace live stock, damage crops, tear 
down fences and kill the game to their 
own liking, regardless of the rights 
of the people who own the land on 
which the game was grown. May we 
hear from our readers right away! 


Game Laws 





Regular sessions of the legislature 
begin again directly after New Year’s 
in New York, Ohio, 


Farm Interestsin Pennsylvania, New 
StateLegislatures Jersey, Delaware 

and West Vir- 
ginia, but not in Maryland. Now, 


what are the farmers’ organizations 
in each of these states doing to se- 
cure obedience to their just demands 
by their legislature? Are you merely 
saying that something ought to be 
done, but doing nothing to enforce 
your views? Of course you know that 
lawyers representing special interests 
are even now busily preparing to have 
their interests taken care of in the 
legislatures. Let us farmers follow 
suit or trump! American Agricul- 
turist would like to hear from each 
and all of ifs readers, also officers and 
members of farm organizations, on 
this subject. Write us a brief in- 
formal letter stating just what you 
think your legislature sheuld do. for 
the farmers of your state and there- 
for for the general welfare. 





We want to make American Agri- 
culturist a real forum in which 
every farmer 
What People Think may freely speak 
his mind on any 
agricultural or public question. This 
can apply to your methods of rais- 
ing a crop, feeding animals, educat- 
ink children, raising taxes, directing 
agricultural enterprise—state, co- 
operative or voluntary—or on any 
live agricultural subject. We avoid 
all religious discussions of creéd or 
dogma and partisan politics. Letters 
may be written on a postal card or 
regular letters: Just address the edi- 
tor and speak right out from the 
shoulder. 


The Red Mite is the chief enemy of 
the farm flock: This pest, which ts 
common everywhere, is a potent fac- 
tor in destroying the usefulness of 
otherwise productive and profitable 
flocks. 





THE EDITOR. 


«By C.W.BURKETT 
Molasses in Feeding Rations 


With all grain feeds at a high price, 
the prudent feeder is constantly seek- 
ing for feeds of high substituting value 
to make up for the shortage of the 
home-grown grains such as corn and 
oats. Even though both corn and oats 
are in plentiful supply it may be 
economy to make an exchange. [I 
think it is a wise plan to exchange 
feeds whenever and wherever an ex- 
tra dollar can be dropped into the 
pocketbook. 2d have repeatedly done 
this very thing in respect to corn and 
cotttonseed meal. The exchange made 
more milk, richer manure, and in one 
instance gave a profit of 19 cents a 
bushel on the corn exchanged for the 
meal. 

A year ago I had occasion to do the 
same thing with molasses. I had an 
unusually large supply of corn stover 
and coarse hay. How best to use this 
up, and to get the fullest value out of 
it led me to try molasses. With the 
first barrel delivered we tried pouring 
right on the stover and hay. It worked 
like a charm. Both cows and horses 
readily ate even the coarsest portions. 
After several trials we finally resorted 
to diluting the molasses with an equal 
volume of water, as there resulted less 
stickiness and less smearing about the 
noses of the animals and the feed 
manger. 

There were no bad effects from the 
molasses. On the contrary, the ani- 
mals showed an almost immediace 
change. On this particular farm, I 
did not have a silo and hence in the 


winter there was no succulent silage. 


to give to either cows or horses. Un- 
questionably the molasses had a de- 
idedly good effect on the digestive sys- 
tem. The stock “toned up” at once. 






“~ 








“skin a mellow, th 
matter further’ I. find that many vet 
erinarians advise molasses or mo|as... 
feeds for horses, either convalescent 
from disease, or other horses in y. 
thin flesh from overwork or age. Un. 
questionaWly, the laxative effect of mo. 
lasses is marked on both cows and 
horses when on dry feed in winter. | 
am convinced that this feed has a 
place in every farm stable. 

Now, as to feeding value. Molasses 
contains sugar, water, ash and Organ. 
ic nonsugar or substances of a carbo. 
hydrate nature. Sugar is equa) to 
starch, pound for pound, in feeding 
And medsured as to total amount, 
good heavy molasses may be rateq 
equal to the same weight of corn in 
feeding value. When corn sells for 79 
cents a bushel it is worth a fraction 
below $25 a ton. If molasses can be 
bought at from $15 to $17 a ton, and 
molasses being equal to corn in feeg. 
ing value, there is quite a good profit 

“in making such an exchange. og 
course molasses would not be wholty 
exchanged; just partially to give ya. 
riety, succulence and digestive ben. 
efits. 

How much to feed? I give a quart 
a day to each cow and horse most of 
the time. At times this amount wag 
fed night and morning in a mixture 
with other feed, or poured on the dry 
hay or stover. They ate every bit and 
licked up the manger perfectly clean, 
I have since learned that the ration [ 
gave was not excessive at all. Down 
in Louisjana they often feed mules g 
gallon or 12 pounds of molasses and 
10 to 15 pounds of cowpea hay. In 
Texas molasses is often fed to fatten. 
ing steers, a gallon a day being given 
to each animal in conenction with his 
other feed. 

Molasses is liked also by sheep. You 
can use in the neighborhood of a third 
of a pound daily diluted or not, pour. 
ing right on the alfalfa or clover hay, 

{To Page 13.] 








National Banks Now Must Lend to Farmers 


It is refreshing to note that the fed- 
eral reserve banks will begin business 
November 16, a week from next Mon- 
day. This new system divides the 
country into districts in each of which 
there is a federal reserve bank, every 
national bank in that district being a 
shareholder therein. They keep their 
reserves in this regional bank, which 
may also act.as a clearing house. If 
money is short in one part of a district 
and flush in another, the thing can be 
evened up through the reserve bank. 
The federal reserve board at Washing- 
ton oversees each of the 12 reserve 
banks and has authority to require any 
of them that’ are flush to rediscount 
for a reserve bank that happens to be 
momentarily lean. About $400,000,- 
000 will be released which hereto- 
fore have been tied up in idle re- 
serves, yet the new system is much 
stronger and safer than the old sys- 
tem ever was. 

If you are a customer in good stand- 
ing at a national bank in your vicinity, 
and itdoes not have enough deposits or 
other funds on hand to meet your loan 
requirements, then it can rediscount 
your note at this reserve bank. This 
means that your bank ean indorse 
your note and cash it at the reserve 
bank. The latter has the power to 
issue new currency to meet such de- 
mands, the same to be retired as the 
notes are paid off. 

Your loan must be for agricultural 
or industrial purposes; notes for spec- 
ulative purposes are not rediscount- 
able. Farmers’ prime notes can be thus 
rediscounted- when within six months 
or less of maturity. The law recog- 


nizes staple agricultural products as 
legitimate security back of farmers’ 
notes, equally with the manufacturerg’ 
or merchants’ stock in trade. The new 
law also specifically permits national 
banks to loan on farm mortgages for 
not longer than five years nor to ex- 
ceed 50% of property value. 

These are the greatest concessions 
to agriculture made by the national 
bank act in 50 years. It is a shame 
that congress has so far failed to en- 
act an adequate law for long-time farm 
mortgages on easy terms at reason- 
able rates, also for co-operative agri- 
cultural banks. But your legislature 
elected this week should pass a state 
law permitting. farmers to establish 
such banks. To insure this, write us 
for free pamphlet, ‘How to get farm 
finance under state law.” 

Much is expected of the new plan 
as a means of making money and 
credits easier throughout the country, 
protecting against panics and provid. 
ing-a currency that shall expand when 
business expands and contract when 
business contracts. Now if your na- 
tional bank fails to do the right thing 
by you, let us know all about it. After 
allowing the banks a reasonable time 
to adapt themselves to the new system, 
say a month or so, if then they fail to 
accommodate farmers who are amply 
worthy of credit, we propose to see 
what can be done about it. 

We have been assured that the new 
law will take care of the farmers. In 
their behalf “the old reliable Orange 


Judd” American Agriculturist will de 
all in its power to enforce that very 
commendable pledge! 
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Stays on Farm at Seventy 
thing that induces young peo- 
ple to leave the farm is seeing old 
eopte that have become wealthy on 
me farm lease out their land or sell 
and retire from active life on. the 
farm and move to the city or village. 
There they sit around stores or on 
ary goods boxes and dry up. No 
wonder they soon get sick and die 
for the lack of a little exercise. They 
really become drones. I am 70 and 
always loved the farm. I expect to 
retire right here on the farm and 
spend the rest of my days where I 
nave spent the greater part of my life. 
[Alonzo W. Wooley, Maryland. 


One 


I began three years ago to raise 
milk goats. I now have 10 head. I 
started with three does and one buck. 
The latter should weigh very near to 
900 pounds. He belongs to the Saanan 
family. I use bran and middlings and 
give some alfalfa hay to these goats 
as their ration. One doe gave over 
four quarts of milk at first. On ac- 
count of limited space it is necessary 
to keep these in the Stable. This 
doe, after being stabled all summer, 
now gives two quarts a day. In addi- 
tion to the rations mentioned above 
I feed them all the sorghum hay they 
will eat. The small goats are allowed 
to run in the front yard.—[George H. 
Ball, Niagara County, N Y. 








My peach orchard is on a southern 
slope, but such a slope is undesir- 
able. The buds are always more ad- 
vanced than on a northern’ slope, 
hence in case of a frost your year’s 
prospects may be entirely destroyed. 
A few days’ delay, which is the case 
with peaches on northern slopes, may 
make considerable difference in get- 
ting or not getting a ciop. After my 
own experience I unhestitatingly make 
this suggestion: If you are going to 
plant peach trees, plant them on the 
north and not on a south inclination. 
[Edwin H. Burkart, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


I enjoyed my visit to your great 
building and printing plant. Together 
with the American Agriculturist it- 
self, your plant and organization are 
representative of all that is best in 
farming in home life and civic affairs, 
in business and industry. Your bat- 
tery of great presses most» interested 
me. I wish each of your subscribers 
could see those machines—nearly 30 
feet high, taking up to 80 pages on each 
press, printing two or three éolors in 
addition to black, each press turning 
out 6000 to 24,000 complete magazines 
per hour.—[S. B. Johnson, Connec- 
ticut. 








In recent years farmers are giving 
soil matters more attention. More 
drain tiles are now being laid than 
ever. In our section where a ton of 
lime was once used, lime now comes 
to the village by the carload. Where 
alfalfa a few years back was sown in 
the garden you now find from one 
to 40 acres on a farm and 10 silos are 


now to . be seen where five 
Years ago you might have seen 
Me one here and there as you 
drove through the country. Sd, 


too, more pure-bred bulls are now at 
the head of the dairy herds, These 
are the things going on on the farm. 
What of the household surroundings? 
While the farmer has been keeping 
pace with advanced methods, the 
housewife has not been asleep. The 
old oaken bucket has disappeared and 


* Row the faucet in the kitchen or bath- 


room with hot and cold water 
throughout the house and actylene 
or electric lights are not infrequent 
by any means. I am certain that 
these things govern in 75% of the farm 
homes in my vicinity. Moreover, you 
find alcohol or electric heated smooth- 
ing irons, washing machines and oth- 
er improvements in 10 farm homes 


Where one existed five years ago.—[J. 


A.D. S. Findlay, Orange County, N Y. 


In plowing the ground late in the 
fall I observe a great checking of in- 
Sect troubles the following spring. The 
fame is true of weeds. For this rea- 
fon I aim then to plow part of my 
land rather deep, late in the fall or 
early winter. The weeds and grass 
thus turned under do pass into decay 
Gnd thus are fetrtilizer for early roots, 
Mnd the alternate freezing and thaw- 





and. hg’ which is of great 
ue in itself. In a field thus handled 
more water is stored in the soil and 
there is less danger of drouth the fol- 
lowing summer. I avoid plowing in 
the fall any of the land that tends to 
wash or blow away. In this respect 
local conditions must govern.—[H. ‘V. 
Swope, Montour County, Pa. 


Getting After Em 

{From Page 9] 
company. That swindle was buying 
or leasing diamonds on something 
like the principle he has employed in 
the -National mercantile company. 
He is one of the slickest chaps 
going and boasts that his present 
concern is raking in a million @ 
month. 


P 





“ The Old Reliable ” 


We regret that some of those bank- 
ing institutions which fleece their de- 
positors have been permitted to ad- 
vertise in certain agricultural journals. 
Such farm papers should know better. 
The Orange Judd plan, dating from 
1857, admits to our advertising 
columns only reliable firms, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist goes further and 
assures satisfactory dealings by sub- 
scribers with its advertisers, in ac- 
cordance with our guarantee printed 
in each copy at head of editorial page. 
To perfect this bond of confidence 
between American Agriculturist and 
its subscribers, our Orange Juld 
Service Bureau goes further yet, and 
protects our readers from being im- 
posed upon by outsiders. The ex- 
pose of the loan-deposit schemes, 
now under way in our Service Bureau, 
may prove of far-reaching conse- 
quences to that ilk, and of priceless 
benefit to our readers and the public. 





Automobile Exports—-Never were so 
many automobiles exported from the 
United States as during the past fiscal 
year, these amounting in valuo to 40 
million dollars. The movement since 
war broke out is of course much 
smaller in proportion. 








PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 





When people realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in 
health that Postum can bring, they 
are usually glad to lend their testi- 
mony for the benefit of others. 

“My mother, since her early child- 
hood, wasan inveterate coffee drinker, 
had been troubled with her heart for 
a number of years and complained of 
that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick 
stomach. . 


“Some time ago I was making 2@ 
visit to a distant part of the country 
and took dinner with one of the 
merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat unusual flavour of the 
‘coffee’ and asked him concerning it. 
He replied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it that, after 
the meal was over, I bought a pack- 
age to carry home with me, and had 
wife prepare some for the next meal. 
The whole family were so well pleased 
with it that we discontinued coffee 
and used Postum entirely. 


“I had reaily been at times very 
anxious concerning my mother’s con- 
dition, but we noticed that after using 
Postum for a short time, she felt so 
much better than she did prior to its 
use, and had little trouble with her 
heart, and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent. and 
her general condition much improved. 
This continued until she was well and 
hearty. 

“I know Postum has benefited my- 
self and the other members of the 
family, but not in so marked a degree 
as in the case of my mother, as she 
was a victim of long standing.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be «- well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful dissolves quick!y 
in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 




























SELF-LOADING SHOTGUN 


Absolutely positive action; divided recoil; ability to shoot 
light or heavy loads without adjustment of mechanism; 
absence of projections or exposed moving parts to catch in 


clothing or brush or injure hands; absence of screws and 
pins to collect rust or dirt or work loose; two-part, sim- 
ple take down and no loose parts—these are some of the 
valuable features that make the Winchester Self-Loading 
Shotgun superior to others of similar type. It is a 12 
gauge, and weighs only about 73% pounds. Can be used as 
a repeater or single loader at will. All metal parts are made 
of nickel steel, which has about double the strength of the 
~~ used in shotguns of other makes. Investigats it. 


A GUN UNEXCELLED FOR DUCK SHOOTING 































the work: of twenty men. We w 
you to send for ones 3 yous ou. 








Seed Oats and Buckwheat 


Oats from Cl (Trifolium)—a stiff stem 
variety. Buckwheat from Japan (Nishigahara). 

The best we could get. If interested send for 
sample and prices. As the supply is limited, do not 


delay in piecing your order if you want to improve 
your crops. 
POCONO SEED COMPANY 


Dept. G, Stroudsburg, Benree County, Pa. 
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TSS ORANGE JUDD COOK 

K will be ready about De- 
pal. lst. The editor is a practi- 
cal cook and she tried out thousands 
of recipes in making up this collec- 
tion — it is right up to date — has a 
wealth of illustrations showing how 
to do things and the most complete 
index of any cook book ee 
It is printed on good quality p: 
green buckram and boards. 
over 290 pages. 


Tees MAGAZINE for ‘women covers a wider range than 
tis p 1 helpful and enter- 














for 


this Home Club 


American Agriculturist, 1 year 
Today’s Magazine for women, 1 year 
One May Manton Pattern 


To be selected from the first issue of Today's 
received; order to be sent direct to Today's 
Magazine, Canton, Ohio. 


One Orange Judd Cook Book 


all for mae o.28 5 





per, handsomely bound in dark 
it is 5 x 74 inches in size and has 


+i 





woman's 


catalan. Today's has more Gaparunente than any other woman's 
Here are a few of those which appear regularly : 


What the Trained Nurse Says 
About the Care of the Baby 

Dress Accessories 

The Home Neediewoman 

The Acquisition of Charm,Grace 


megazine. 


Best Ways in Housekeeping 
Household Short Cuts 
Best Reci 


pes 
Home Craft—Building. etc. 
The Garden 
Mothers and Children — Child 
Training 
The Little Folks’ Page 
May Manton Fashions 


MAé4Y MANTON PATTERNS are well known and angere os mee 
has used th for their excellence. dng 
advantage of this offer you can get any pattern you desire free. 


em will vouch 


and Poise 


At Your Best—Beauty, Health 
Manners and Morals 

Money- Making Ideas 
Vocational Suggestions 














This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. T * maga- 
zines and cook book may be sent to different addresses if desired. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














mus“ SCALECIDE tax 


It pays to get in fall spraying whenever possible. 
danger spraying. 


There is in waiting fos spring 


better than any other dormant spray, either for insects or fungi. 








TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


“Scalecide” is 


Costs no more than lime-sulphur or the less effec- 
tive mixtures. Our booklet “Scalecide;The Tree Saver” mail- 
ed free. B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. “O”, 50 Church St., N. Y. City- 



















































































‘The very -best record: ever made by 
¥ university in the country at the 
airy show was made at the National 
dairy show at Chicago by the team 
from Ohio state university. 
- Robert Wylie and his brother El- 
er Wylie and L. L. Rummell were 
embers of the star team, and 
key returned to Columbus with a 
greater number of honors than were 
ever brought back to Ohio state uni- 
-wersity. The team captured more 
than half of the prizes which were 
offered in the class in which they 
competed. 
ay their expertness in judging dairy 
cattle, the team secured the National 
dairy show association § silver cup, 
- Hoard’s dairyman silver cup, Ameri- 
can Jersey cattle club silver cup, one 
“ cash scholarship offered by the 
Associated Manufacturers’ Co o 
Towa to be awarded to a student in 
' - ** dairying by a faculty vote; one $400 
eg scholarship won by Robert Wylie, of- 
Wray fered by the De Laval Separator Co 
to the man making the highest indi- 
vidual score; one scholarship to 
the man making the highest score in 
the Jersey cattle judging, won by L. 
L. Rummell; two of the five gold 
medals offered by the National dairy 
show association for the highest rank- 
ing individual, won by Robert Wylie 
‘and his brother Elmer Wryiie. 


oe Watching Foot and Mouth Disease 


The state of Ohio, through the agri- 
A cultural commission, is co-operating 
= with the United States department of 
agriculture in checking the spread of 
the foot and mouth disease that is so 
serious in Michigan and Indiana. The 
details of the fight against this dis- 
ease are in charge of Dr Paul Fischer, 
state veterinarian. 

A rigid quarantine has been estab- 
‘lished against any cattle, sheep and 
other ruminants and swine coming 
into the state from the four counties 
of*Michigan, Berrien, Cass, Lenawee 
and from Monroe, and from the coun- 
ties of St Joseph and La Porte in In- 
‘diana. Dr Hyde has been detailed to 
watch the developments in the foot 
and mouth disease in a herd of about 

0 cattle near Berkey in the north- 
‘Western part of Ohio, and Dr Pierce 
is now patrolling the borders of the 












































































































ease. While some diseased cattle .re 
permitted to pass through Ohio on 
ars, not a‘single diseased animal is 
allowed to be unloaded. 
_ Several years ago there was an out- 
eek of the foot and mouth disease in 
hio, but such aggressive methods 
“Were used at-once that it did not last 
long. Dr Fischer is hoping that hav- 
ing caught hold of this outbreak so 
quickly he will be able, in co-opera- 
tion with the federal officers, to pre- 
vent any spread in Ohio. 


Storing Apples—Apples are all 

Picked and prices from 30 to 50c 

p bu in Washington Co. Wheat is all 

sown. Have had two killing frosts 

and some ice but weather generally 

cool and pleasant. Everybody is 

busy getting ready for winter. Pota- 

toes are p,bu, “wheat $1 p bu. A 

ie Bors, many apples are going to cold 
~ Storage, 





*.. Corn Not Maturing—Havinge’ nice 
‘ fall weather in Wayne Co. Consider- 
_ able corn has been husked. It is a 


r crop but is not maturing in the 
‘Shock as it should. There are still a 
-\. -. few potatoes to dig. Wheat is doing 
e: fairly well. Apples are a big crop as 
aes @ whole although there are orchards 

-) that have Searels any. Potatoes are 

ting at » Corn 1c p lb on cob. 
Wheat $1.05 p-bu. 
- Rains Beneficial—Fine weather for 
digging potatoes in Trumbull- Co. 

feld is good, price is 70 to T5c p bu. 
early in Oct were beneficial to 
wheat, .It is a large acreage and 
looks fine. Apple crop is large and 
quality 5 oe Corn is in condition to 
husk. et milk was $1.80 p 100 Ibs 
at creamery, . 

Good Buckwheat Crops—<Ashtabula 
Co has had the first snowstorm of 
the season. Farmers haven't all their 

tatoes Gay and corn husked yet. 
capa e threshing is being done. Buck- 
«wheat is a pretty good crop. One 
-man had 80 bus from two acres. A 
a many public sales are being 
- theld, Been having fine fall weather 
here till j the iast few days. Dairy 

utter is - pllb; cmy 30c, eggs 30c, 
. dressed hogs 10%c, chickens 
wheat $1, new oats 40 to 45c, buck- 
wheat $1.40 p 100 Ibs, cheese 22c, po- 
tatoes 45 to 55c, corn 88 to ec. 


“~Large Wheat Acreage—The weather 
in Tuscarawas Co been mild with 
frequent rains. ~ ° _roads: are in 
_g000 shape with some improvemer: s. 
tithe 8 wheat is. looking good and the 
~ acréage is great. Potatoes are all 
*~ dug>and some are being sold at Thc 
_~ when peddled by the farmers. Ap- 
les are plentiful. The ~~ is the 

(es ~many years. They ara 
pots 45 to Te bu., Corn 


p 
and some is husked, the 
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two states, in the vicinity of the dis- \ 


ta Nthe coming season is as follows: 


eather 
‘ ll be p r if 
Stock is being bought now for winter 
feeding, but. cattle are so scarce. that 
they are hard to buy. Lambs are 
searce and the price. is. high so that 
it will be hard to feed lambs this win- 
ter.. There was a considerable lot of 
fertilizer used this fall on the wheat 
ground. The farmers buy the raw 
products as potash and phosphoric 
acid. These they mix themselves and 
in that way save the extra filler. Eggs 
are 28c.p doz, butter 32c p Ib; lard 
13c, choice cattle 744c, calves Qc, 
lambs 7c, chickens I3c, hogs 8c, 
wheat $1 p bu, codn 80c, cats 50c. 

Good Tobacco Crop—Farmers got 
their tobacco all housed in good 
shape in Adams Co and there is a 
good crop. Corn crop is pretty gooa 
for the season. There have been 
several silos put up. The dairy busi- 
ness is growing in this part. Cattle 
for beef are scarce at present. Good 
ones bring 64%c p lb, Hogs are sell- 
ing from 7 to 7%c p lb. They are 
searce. The cream business has been 
pretty good, Have been getting 29c 
for it at the house. There will be a 
pretty good wheat crop sown and 
some rye. 

Champaign Co—In central Ohio 
proof was given this year of the fact 
that frost is not necessary to induce 
deciduous trees to cast their leaves. 
In this vicinity we passed through the 
third week of Oct with no frost ex- 
cept in the low grounds, but the 
leaves began to fall early in Sept, and 
early in Oct some of the trees stood 
bare. The year has been one of 
abundance in all the yields of the 
field, in spite of the fact that long 
drouth in midsummer gave reason to 
fear a crop shortage, and now a kind 
Providence has given ample time for 
the harvesting and storing of prod- 
ucts of the farm in one of the latest 
falls of years. Oct 26 marked the 
first snowfall, which was followed 
by a drop in temperature to 10 de- 
grees below freezing. This sudden 
change, coming as it did, not having 
had a killing frost, caused much dis- 
comfort among stock and the loss of 
some valued plants.—[Z. E. Rutan. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Farm Club Notes 


Exhibits of the products of the 
boys’ corn and potato clubs are being 
held in approximately 45 counties of 
the state. In addition, 10 counties 
are including exhibits of canned 
goods and preserves prepared by the 
girls’ canning clubs. They mark the 
end of the most successful season of 
these clubs in the history :f the 
state. Prizes worth while have been 
offered, many of the counties giving a 
free trip and all expenses for one 
week to the prize winners’ course at 
the West Virginia state college of 





agriculture. 
A farmers’ week has been  ar- 
ranged at the Tyler county high 


school at Middlebourne to begin on 
December 1. The boys’ corn show 
will be held in conjunction with it, 
and there will be addresses by experts 
from the college... Membership in the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs was made worth 
while in the show recently held at 
Parkersburg in Wood county, because 
each exhibitor, whether he ,,on a 
prize or not, was awarded premiums. 
Each girl not winning a prize was 
given a thimble and a_ gold-plated 
button, and each boy 50 cents, by the 
Parkersburg national bank. 


Under auspices of the panhandle_ 


agricultural club an apple show will 

held in Wheeling on November 
25-28, in which competition will be 
open to Hancock, Brooke, Ohio and 
‘Marshall counties. This will be the 
first show. of its kin@ in this section 
of the state. 


West Virginia Extension School 

Unusal preparations have been made 
this year for agricultural extension 
schools in all parts of the state. 
Courses of study will include such 
subjects as horticulture, dairying, 
soil fertility, farm crops, animal hus- 
bandry and diseases of farm animals. 
These extension schools are to carry 
advanced agriculture right out into 
the country, and if West Virginia 
farmers cannot attend the state agri- 
cultural college, then the state agri- 
cultural college will come to them. 

The schedute for these schools for 









Town and county Date 
Flemington, Taylor ..........-- Nov 10-14 
Cowen, Webster ........... Nov 10-14 
Williamson, Mingo ... Nov 17-20 
Burnt House, Ritchie, ............ Noy 17-20 
Middlebourne, Tyler -.........+6.-s+ess- 1-4 
Oak Hill, Fasette ....scsrecccerecsteeess Dec 1-4 \ 
Py OSE ree Pee ee eet ere Dee 8-11 
Belmont, Pleasants ..........-05.05-6 Dec 8-12 
New Haven, Mason 
New Martinsville, Wetzel 





Farmington. Marion 
French Creek. Upshur 





ogectsselevesets ‘eb 
Feb 8-12 
Feb 22-26 


College Fruit Show—In connection 
with farmers’ week at state agricul- 
tural college from Jan 7-9, 1915, the 





~ contests between 
several neighbori 





ng 
The fruit, therefore, will not 
only be used for exhibition. purposes, 
but educationally. West Virginia 
fruit is of a very high grade and ex- 
hibits are desired from all over the 
‘state. Farmers’ week at the college 


time. 






the coming Jan should be well at- 

tended by farmers and fruit  grow- 

ers from all parts of the state. 
Corn High—The high price for 


early corn has caused many farmers, 
who have heretofore been feeding 
corn to hogs and cattle, to sell directty 
from the field. In some sections the 
price of $1.25 a flour barrel measure 
of three bus of ears is so.much of an 
incentive that many farmers are sell- 
ing at retail, some of them for the 
first time in 20 years. Farmers say 
that though live stock is at a good 
price they cannot afford to feed corn 
at this price. 

Call for Home-Grown Beans—The 
farmers at an institute in southern 
W Va were given an object lesson re- 
cently by the lecturer, when he asked 
if any farmers of that section raised 
soup beans. Two farmers volunteered 
the information that 20 to 30 bts’ of 
good quality beans could be raised on 
the average acre. The lecturer then 
informed his-auditors that a large 
wholesale grocer had contracted for 
5000 bus of beans from anether state 
and that he had them all sold to min- 
ing camps not 50 miles distant. Ths 
grocer gets $3.25 a bu and would 
be glad to pay a good price for home- 
grown beans if he could'get them. 

Big Apple Shipments—The Cum- 
berland valley railroad recently 
hauled through Martinsburg, from 
orchards in eastern W Va, the biggest 
single train of apples that ever went 
out of the state. The train was ma‘e 
up of 55 box cars, containing an aver- 
age of 165 bbls to the car, or a total 
of 9075 bbis to the train. Another big 
train recently hauled by the same 
railroad was made up of 55 cars 
carrying a total of 5575 bbls. The 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad for sev- 
eral weeks hauled an average of over 
25 cars of apples a day out of the 
fruit belt. 

Seme Corn Good—Corn on good 
land was fine in Wayne’ Co, but on 
thin land is light. Abundant apple 
crop but no market. Good second 
crop of hay on some land. All stock 
brings fair prices. Cattle are being 
shipped now. Farmers are not stock- 
nig up very liberally on account of 
light crops. White potatoes are very 
light but sweet potatoes good. 


Piowmg Late—Fall plowing late in 
Wetzel Co> Corn is fair, butter is 30c 
Pp ib, eggs 30c. Fat cows bring 4%c 
p lb. But little stock changing hands. 
No sale for draft horses. No work 
in oil field. 

Fruit Exhibit Coming—The annual 
fruit show of the W Va col of agri 
will be held in Morgantown on Jan 
7-9 in connection with farmers’ week 
at the univ. The show is separate 
and distinct from the fruit exhibit 
to be held by the state hort soc at 
Charleston in Dec. Prof Alderman, 
head of the hort dept says that he ex- 
pects to fill the entire univ armory 
with fruit on this occasion. The last 
show is said to have been the largest 
ever held in the state, and ‘plans are 
under way to nearly double the size 
of the previous exhibition. Fruit sent 
now will be kept in storage until the 
time for the show. It is proposed to 
arrange the individual exhibitions by 
counties so that some idea may be 
obtained as to which are the best 
fruit growing regions of the state. 
In connection there will he a fruit 
judging contest between col teams 
from several neighboring states. Fruits 


from these states will also be ex- 
hibited. 
Urges More ‘School Money —A 


recommendation that W Va provide 
for the instruction and preparation of 
rural school teachers in rural high 
schools, and that courses be intro- 
duced for that purpose; is made by 
L. L. Friend, state superintendent of 
high schools, in his recent annual re- 
port. He also recommends that the 
annual appropriation for state aid to 
high schools be increased. -Since the 
bill providing for such aid was passed, 
the number of schools has doubled. 


Extension Work—State agricultural 
extension schools will begin on Nov 
10 and continue until spring. They 
will be similar to those conducted so 
successfully last year and will include 
a study of hortieulture, dairying, soil 
fertility, farm crops, animal -hus- 
bandry and the diseases of farm ani- 
mals. : - 

Big Farmers’ institute—Mt Zion in 
Calhoun Co~boasts of the biggest 
farmers’ institutes held in W Va this 
year. On the second day. more than 
1500 people attended. The church 
was filled and its windows were re- 
moved so‘that a greater number 
might group themselves outside. of 
the building and hear through the 
open “windows. we then, a large 
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lege teams from 
~ states at this ‘ca 
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rs. A monster 
mer was a feature of the day, 


Zion. is 18 miles from a hailroaa oa 
Miles tg 


Many Visitors drove 15 to 20 
attend, 

~ Plans Farmers’ Meeting—Co nty 
Agent Wethington of Cabell 
planning to hold-a big meetin: of 
farmers in Huntington to discuss farm 
problems,. There has been a jocaj 
demand for organizations of farmers 
wives and daughters and a movement 


for their formation will be sturtegq 
at the county convention, The dairy. 
men have promised co-operation an} 
are willing to adopt any measur: thy 
agent recommends for improvements 


on their farms. 

More Wheat Sown—There is hog 
cholera in several places in Nicholas 
Co. Prof Mudd, the county agent, js 
out a large part of his time with his 
vaccinating outfit. Farmers are sow. 
ing moré wheat this fall than usuaj., 
Have had plenty of rain recently. The 
corn seems to be. husking out better 
than was expected. 

Prices Good—While Fayette is more 


of.a mining county the people are 
waking up to the fact that there is 
money and health as well in staying 


on the farms. All farms are jectter 
impreved and have more up-to-date 
implements than ever before. Prices 
are good now in-all lines except ap. 


ples, which are too abundant for a 
good market. 
Husking—Farmers are through 


sowing wheat in Raleigh'Co. Millet 
is extra fine. Some have just finished 


harvesting .millet. Some stock was 
sold off at good prices. Only the 
choicest beef stock is salable. One 


farm of 18 acres was recently sold for 
$250; one l5-acre tract of land, no 
improvements, sold for $200. Beans 
are $4.20 p bu, pears $1.50. Tost 
farmers are husking corn, while some 
have not finished cutting corn yet. 


Feed Scarce—All kinds of feed has 
been scarce in Mercer Co. Plenty of 
fruit, but of poor quality. Grapes 
sold at $1 p bu, apples We, peaches $2 


Stock Doing Well—Corn. is a good 
crop in Lewis Co. There has been 
plenty of pasture and stock is doing 
well. There has been plenty of most 
all kinds of garden truck, Farms are 
in fairly good condition. 

Little Pigs Plentiful—Wheat is up 
and looking finely in Loraine Co. 
Farmers are busy husking corn, which 
is a fair crop. Late potatoes are a 


good crop. Potatoes sell for 4c p 
bu, hay $18 p ton, straw $4. Little 
pigs are very plentiful. Milch cows 
bring top prices, selling from $20) to 
$125 ea. 

Corn Wet—Wheat is looking fine in 
Fairfield Co; in fact, all vegetation 
is looking’ good; as there was no kill- 


ing frost up to Oct 24. Farmers have 
started husking some corn, but on 
account of so much rain it is hardly 
dry enégugh for cribbing. Stock of 
all kinds is doing well on pasture. 
Fresh eggs are scarce and selling 
around 30c p doz. Good demand for 


butter. Poultry is selling around 12 
p lb. There have been quite a num- 
ber of public sales this fall. Not 
much real ‘estate changing hands at 
present. 


New Silos Up—Several new silos 


have been built this year in Monroe | 


Co. Wheat and winter oats« were 
sown in good season. No sale for ap- 
ples, potato crop poor. 

Little Corn Frosted — Very dry 
weather in Preston Co but drouth has 
been broken. Pastures have been 
very short. Cattle are doing very well. 
Wheat sowing is about all done, very 
little corn frosted. Corn is a good 
crop, potatoes are about all dug, and 
a fair crop. Some farmers have built 
silos, are all are filled; eggs are 25¢ 
p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 


Driest Summer Known—This has 
been the driest summer known by 
oldest persons in Mercer Co. 
Macadam road and car line from 
Bluefiéld to Pindon are being built 
Will be the greatest help to farmers 
that could be done. Cattle are some- 





ywhat cheaper on account of scarcity 
of feed, : 

At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoce 6 oP 
bu, cabbage $1 p bbl, carrots 1.25, 
pumpkins 1.25, cauliflower 1.25 p cra 


eggplant 1@1.25 p bbl, spinach 6c P 
bu, onions 70c@$i p 100 Ibs, hens te 
p ib, turkeys 16c, eggs 28@32c_p doz 
No 2 vellow corn 83c p bu, No 2 white 


oats 58c, timothy hay 17.25 p ton, ne 
straw 10, middlings 25, bran ~<-* 
quinces 2,50@4 p bbl. 

At Columbus, O, bran $27 p ton 


middlings 29, wheat 1.11 p bu, timothy 
hay 16 p ton, steers 714c p Ib, hozs 
7% c, veal calves llc, eggs 26c Pp a 
fowls 13¢ p Ib, turkeys 20c, potatoe 
p bu, white onions 75c, rec an 
yellow onions 60c, cabbage 1 p 100 Ins 
turnips 25¢ p bu, apples 1.5002. 5 
bb}, quinces 1.25@1.50 p bu, 


| 2c p doz. 
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Hog Killing Economies 
a. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


I have always thought that it is 
cruel to stick a hog and let him bleed 
to death without first stunning the 
animal into unconsciousness. It is 
put little trouble to first hit the hog a 
sudden blow in the forehead with a 
hammer.or some other. implement 
suited to the work and thus render the 
animal insensible to pain before stick- 
ing. I use a hammer that weighs 
about a pound to hit hogs in the head 
pefore sticking and I succeed in get- 
ting them to bleed as well when stuck 
as they would if stuck withoyt 
stunning. 

When I take out the intestines I do 
not find it necessary to use much 
water to rinse. Regular butchers 
claim that it is best not to rinse them 
out inside with water at all, claiming 
that the water makes the meat more 
liable to spoil.in warm weather. 

Qur scalding arrangement in com- 
mon use consists of a fire kindled out 
of dry wood on which rocks as large as 
ean be easily handled are put on and 
heated to a red heat. An oil barrel 
is set in the ground by digging a hote 
in the ground so that the barrel can 
be set at an angle of about 45 degrees 
and the open end of the barrel come 
a little above the surface of the ground 
on the under side. This is filled with 
water so that when the hog is put in 
it will come to the top of the barrel. 
The hot rocks are put in the water 
and left until they bring the water to 
the desired temperature. It will not 
take many hot rocks to heat the water 
hot. We use a long-handled shovel to 
put the rocks in the barrel, and it is 
dropped down into the water with 
every rock put in to cool the shovel. 
When the water gets to the proper 
temperature the rocks are lifted out 
of the water with the shovel and the 
hog put in and kept in constant motion 
and occasionally pulled out and the 
hair tested until it will slip easily. 

A little airing occasionally white 
scalding a hog helps to get a good 
scald, The angle at which the barrel 
sets makes it easy to handle the hog in 
the water and to put it in or take it 
out at will, When the water gets a lit- 
tle too cool to scald well a hot rock 
may be dropped in to raise it to the 
proper temperature. This is the main 
advantage of the hot rock way vf 
heating the water, as it only takes a 
very few minutes to raise the temper- 
ature to the proper point. Another 
advantage is that it does away with 
the necessity of handling boiling water 
in pails and lessens the danger of the 
workmen. getting scalded when han- 
dling the water. An old hog requires 
the water to be a little hotter than is 
necessary to scald a young hog. There 
is danger of cooking the skin on a 
young hog so that it will be so.tender 
that it is easily broken when scraping. 





Home Preserving of Salt Pork 
D, T., HENDRICKSON 

Monmouth county farmers have 
met with great success by farm-salt- 
ing pork according to their own meth- 
ods. The chines and side pieces or 
first cuts are thoroughly rubbed with 
fine salt and placed upon a platform 
of boards to dry, the pieces not being 
allowed to touch: each other. Empty 
Pork barrels are purchased at a gro- 
ery or butcher shop and cleansed 
Well. A layer of.rock salt is placed in 
the bottom of the barrel, then a layer 
of pork, another of salt, and so on un- 
til the barrel is filled to within 8 inches 
ef the top. The pickling solution is 





made of fine salt dissolved in water. 
We keep putting in salt until an egg 
or potato will float in the mixture, 
which is allowed to stand overnight. 
It is then poured over the pork in the 
barrel until it comes 2 or 3 inches 
above the meat, A neat round cover 
ie placed over the pork and within 
ithe barrel. A clean heavy stone 
weighs down the coyer and keeps the 
meat under the brine. 

The pork can be kept indefinitely. 
We never use saltpeter. The jowls, 
hams, shoulders and second cuts of 
sides for bacon, which is afterward 
smoked, are treated similar to the 
chines and first cuts, Our sweet pickle 
is made of six gallons water, 91 pounds 
salt, five pints molasses, two ounces 
saltpeter and oen ounce saleratus. 
These ingredients are thoroughly dis- 
solved in the water, after which the 
mixture is boiled hard and skimmed. 
The meat is placed in a molasses bar- 
rel. When the pickle is cold it is 
poured into the barrel and covered the 
same as the salt pork. The meat is 
pickled for six weeks and then hung 
up for several days so it will be weil 
dried before smoking. The smoked 
meat is kept sweet during the sum- 
mer by tying up in air-tight, heavy 
paper bags, melted paraffin being 
poured around the mouth of the bag. 





Wrapping Parcels for Mail 

The postoffice department has Iis- 
sued regulations as to the preparation 
and wrapping of mail matter. They 
require that parcel post matter must 
be so wrapped that the contents may 
be examined easily by postal officials. 
Unless wrapped in this manner the 
parcel may be treated as of-the first 
class. The department allows mate- 
rial to be shipped in boxes to which 
the lids are nailed or screwed, provid- 
ed the lids can be readily removed 
with a chisel or screw driver for ex- 
amination of contents. 

When mailable hides and pelts are 
sent by parcel post they must be 
thoroughly wrapped to prevent the 
escape of grease. Sharp-pointed or 
sharp-edged instruments or tools must 
have their points and edges protected 
so that they cannot get through their 
cover. Powders and all pulverized dry 
substances must be so wrapped that 
none of the contents of the package 
will sift out. . 

Eggs are accepted for local delivery 
when so packed in a basket or -other 
container as to prevent damage te 
other mail. If shipped to longer dis- 
tances, then each egg must be sepa- 
rately wrapped and surrounded with 
excelsior, cotton or other suitable ma- 
terial and packed in a strong con- 
tainer made of double-faced corru- 
gated pasteboard, metal, wood or oth- 
er suitable material and wrapped so 
that notihng can escape from. the 
package. All such parcels must be 
labeled “eggs.” 

Eggs in parcels weighing more than 
20 pounds will be accepied for mail- 
ing in the first and second zones when 
packed in crates, boxes, bags or other 
containers having tight boxes to pre- 
vent the escape of anything from the 
package and so constructed as to pro- 
tect the contents. Such packages must 
be marked “eggs—this side up.’’ These 
are not transported in mail bags. 

Butter, lard and perishable articles. 
such as fish, fresh meats, dressed 
fowls, vegetables, fruits, berries and 
articles of a similar nature which de- 
cay quickly when so packed or 
wrapped as to prevent damage to oth- 
er mail, are accepted for local deliv- 
ery either at the office of mailing or 








“TON OF HAY 
$8.72 


dl Fertility 


$16.00 





i|Sale value 





TON OF PORK 

$6.55 
fertility &-:::5.4.. 
4196.50 








Sale value 











Equal amounts ‘of hay and pork are sold, a ton of each., Note the 
difference in market value of each product and the quantity of plant 


food withdrawn by each ton frem the soil. This shows why hay and 
ain farming depletes the land and how live stock farming builds it up. 


on 





any rural route starting therefrom. 
- Butter, dressed fowls, vegetables, 
fruits and other perishable articles in 
parcels weighing more than 20 pounds 
will be accepted for mailing to offices 
in the first and second zones, when 
suitably wrapped or inclosed and 
packed in crates, boxes or other suit- 
able containers having tight bottoms 
to prevent the escape of anything 
from the package, and so constructed 
as to properly protect the contents. 
Such parcels are not transported in 
mail bags. 

Parcels weighing 20 pounds or 


under are usually carried inside 
mail bags with other mail. Par- 
cels weighing over 20 pounds 


are usually carired outside of mail 
bags. They should be wrapped with 
that understanding. According to 
present regulations, the postal, cervice 
carries packages weighing up to 50 
pounds in the first and second zones. 
The first zone is from the point of 
sihpment up to 530 miles The 
second zone extends from ‘0 to 150 
miles, The rate starts at 5 cents for 
one pound and advances up to 54 cents 
for 50 pounds anywhere within the 
first or second zone. 


Molasses in Feeding Rations 
{From Page 10.] 

An Ohio farmer recently told me that 
he has followed this practice for years 
and that it was not only economical 
feeding but secured the best gains on 
lambs or fattening wethers. He said 
sometimes he mixed molasses with 
water and gave this combination as a 
drink to his horses. ‘‘When I notice my 
horses getting hidebound in winter,” 
he said, “I fix up their molasses bev- 
erage. It is not long until they ars 
slick and spry and have their old met- 
tle back.” This man said that he 
often fed two quarts daily with 12 
pounds of corn and a good fork of hay 
three times a day. When not used as 
drink, he dilutes the molasses and 
pours on the hay.—[C. W. B. 








: “Made in USA” 


Definite and promiseful effort has 
been inaugurated to stimulate con- 
sumption, both at home and abroad, 
of goods made in this country. This 
is the direct result of war in Europe, 
which has paralyzed the foreign busi- 
ness of Germany, France, Belgium, 
Austria, etc, and greatly interfered 
with that of England. Last week an 
influential body of men met in New 
York to form an association to fur- 
ther the idea. “Made in U §S A” is 
the slogan to be encouraged, using 
this freely as a label on American 
made goods far and wide. Manufac- 
turers, producers and merchants are 
interested in the movement to inform 
the American public that the value 
of home goods may easily be very 
much better than imported goods; 
thus increasing sales of domestic 


Potato riots are reported in some 
of the large cities of northern Ger- 
many because retailers refused to sell 
at ordinary prices. Their stalls were 
stormed and their wares thrown into 
the streets. Several communities 
have fixed maximum prices for po- 
tatoes, but these are regarded as very 


high, and the people ask the German [ 


government to establish maximum 
prices, not only for potatoes, but for 
other articles of food. 





The British government having ac- 
cumulated large stores of sugar, has 
announced a decline of about % cent a 
pound, making «the maximum retail 
price 7 cents for granulated, or much 
the same as in this country. Since the 
outbreak of the war, England has pur- 
chased large quantities of Cuban sugar, 
but is buying very little now. This has 
resulted in a slump here, domestic re- 
finers quoting granulated at 4% to 4% 
cents wholesale. 


The British government has con- 
tracted with a concern at Bay City, 
Mich, to furnish 600 houses for war 
refugees in England. Each house is 
to be feet and the order will 
require seven million feet of lumber 
and large quantities of other build- 
ing materials. 





Prizes for Nuts—Prizes of $5 each 
are offered by the Northern nut 
growers’ ass’n for the best hickory, 
walnut or hazel nut that is an im- 
provement on those already known. 
Dr W. C. Deming of Georgetown, Ct, 
is secretary of this assn. No doubt 
there are many trees of superior value 
gtowing wild or being propagated by 
farmers and farmer boys. If these 
superior trees could be located, it 
would be a good thing not only to the 
nut industry but to the men owning 
the trees. Most of our good nuts and 
some of our fruits have been located 
by observing farmers, and in this 
Manner a genefal spread over the 
country has been possible. 






























Show your friends 


the Kodak pictures you have 
made of amusing incidents 
about home, of the boys and 
girls at play, indoors or out— 
flashlights of the interior of 
the house, of parties or 
socials—portraits of the fam- 
ily and even pictures of fruit 
or plants,—in every one of 
these there is something to re- 
call—something worth while. 


Ask your dealer for booklet “At 
Home with the Kodak,” or free by 
mail. It tells how to make portraits 
and interiors. Kodaks and Brownie 
cameras $1.00 and up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
447 State Street, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
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‘Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 

- gli instances are wholesale. They refer 
* to prices at which the product will seil 
. ™m store, warehouse, car or dock, 
country consignees Must 

freight and commission charges. 
Rhen old in a small wer to. retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
red. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 


her. 
Beans 
> * At New York, marrow continue 
i dy at $6 p 100 lbs. Practically no 
'.- inquiry for medium at 4.30. Red 
kidney meet a fair inquiry, but mar- 
ket is uncertain at 5.10@6. 
es At Chicago, on all good quality 
beans the market remains firm with 
demand fair. On the open market 
very few beans are offered. Han4- 
icked pea beans are quoted up to 
.60 p bu, red kidney 3.50, brown 


wedish 3. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, no change from the 
generally dull condition prevailing in 
the dried fruits market is noted. The 
situation is fundamentally weak. Up- 
state prices are unchanged, business 
in prime dried apples being mostly at 
4% @4%c for prompt shipment, fo b. 
Late deliveries can be had to a lim- 
ited extent around 5c. Chops are 
quiet at 1% @1%c for prime in_bbls, 
while waste is quoted at 1c. Rasp- 
berries sell at @24c, cherries 15@ 
16c, huckleberries 16@1ic. 


Eggs 

At New York, the opening of this 
week found the egg market very firm 
on fine quality eggs, but there were 
excessive offerings of medium stock. 
Eggs are selling on their merits and 
awide range is quoted. Eggs which 
grade as extra firsts sold at 32@34c 
p doz, extra fine 35@ 36c, firsts 29@31c. 
These prices are an advance of 2@3c 
over last week. There is an increas- 
ing scarcity of new laid eggs and hen- 
nery eggs are quoted at 40@55c for 
white and 29@40c for brown, mixed 
colors 27@36c. Storage eggs are hav- 
ing a further export movement, and 
there is a moderate outlet locally. 
Sales indicate a further advance in 
quotations. It is reported about 
10,000 cases of eggs were exported 


a like amount during this week. It 

‘ is said these are sold at about 26c p 
doz delivered in London. At_ retail, 
eggs bring a premium of 5@15c over 
these wholesale quotations. 

At Chicago, the better the eggs the 
more readily they sell. Really hen- 
nery stock from nearby command 15 
@20c, over the price paid for “fresh 
firsts.” “Fresh firsts” are quoted at 
Qe p doz, refrigerator stock 21@22c. 
in the live poultry market. 

Wool 
WOOL PRICES AT ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
{Cents per pound.] 
Washed Fleeces 





Oct Mar 
1913 1914 
and O wash XX ........ 28 28 
Pe and O fine delaine ..... 29 29 
Unwashed Combing 
30 25 25 
28 °) ae | 
25 25 
25 23 23 
Unwashed Clothing 
23 23 
26 21 223 
Western Wools 
eee 21 20 20 
24 20 21 
23 23 23 
24 22 23 
35 22 22 





Styles in women’s dresses call for 
wider skirts and this will mean in- 
creased consumption of both wooi and 
eotton, therefore helpful to prices of 
raw materials. 

Holders of fleece wools are freely 
prediciing 30c for medium combing, 
and scoured wools continue fairly 
active in the large markets. The wool 
market is quoted as stronger but 
dull. The depleted stocks and less- 
ened demand from domestic manu- 
facturers have caused a decline in 
the volume of wool moving in the 
large Boston market. Announcement 
of an embargo on wools from Aus- 
tralia by the British and _ colonial 
authorities has helped to strengthen 
the market, though it has induced no 
jncrease in business. The new colonial 
; wools, however, become available in 
es gome volume the first of the year. 
- . fhe recent sale of wool at Melbourne, 
Australia, was restricted by the 

British government by an announce- 

ment that all shipments of wool ex- 

cept to England are forbidden. [ft 
was explained, however, that ship- 
ts to U S would be allowed pro- 
; the government at Washington 
‘would guarantee the wool would not 
“be re-exported after coming to this 
: . The opinion in the trade is 
“that . this provision is impossible. 
Cape Colony, Africa, has also placed 
embargo on all shipments of wool 
to England. An announce- 
t of an embargo in New Zealand 
i 








last week, and indications point to |"y, 


ig expected, coincident with the open- 
ing. of the season at- Christchurch 


Nov 12. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, an easy feeling pre- 
vails in the hay market, timothy in 
large bales being quoted at $21.50 
ton, No 1 20.50, light clover mixed 20, 
alfalfa 22.50, rye straw 18. 

Nuts 

At New York, receipts of chestnuts 
from the South continue liberal and 
the market is barely steady, with $3.25 
appearing the extreme top. Very few 
northern chestnuts arriving, but they 
command 3.50@5. _ Hickory nuts are 
in light supply, selling. promptly at 3 






pase are Gaeta at 
fey Bu @s%e, shelled 
Onions 

At New York, onions are moving 
Slowly, although fcy yellow stock is 
firmly held. White pickling sell” at 
$1@1.40 p cra or bskt, other white 
75e@1, or 75c @ 1.25 p bag, red 75c@ 
1, yellow 75¢@1.10. 

At Chicago, the onion market has 
straightened up somewhat and due tv 
favorable weather, less pressure to 
sell and smaller receipts, prices have 
advanced very slightly. Michigan red 
or yellow are quoted at Ic p Ib, white 
7a@S80c p 65 to 70-lb sack, Ind yel- 


Te orke it 
No 1 6%@7e. 


Frat, ye ; 2 Aa ee 
American Agricuiturist 
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Igy TO@ S00 p_ 300-1 pack, Valencia 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears are 
grapes. in better demand and 
berries) moving slowly. 

Pears sell $3@6 p bbi according to variety 
Quinces 3@4, grapes 90c@1.25 p large bskt, or @)>" 
P Ly om 30@40c p 20-Ib bskt, cranberries $95 


quiet, 
cTran- 


Cranberries are selling 1-3 lower in price th 
corresponding peri @ year ago. Howes are movi; 
in New York at $5.50@6 p bbi, while last year |). 
sold at 7.50 f o b Cape Cod. Good early Big. 
have been quoted at 4@4.50, with inferior grades mie 
lower. Last year at this time the best. were brigi 
6@6.50, Cape Cod. This market is largely in <> 
pathy with other vegetable and fresh fruit 


{To Page 15.] 
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Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
ising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of by our advertisers and the hatching of 
by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
ch. the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this column, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


j 


New York City 








SEEDS 


BANKER’S APPLE TREES—Free from disease, true 
to name. Special prices. A square deal on all kinds 
of trees and vines. D. G. BANKER, Dansville, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


JERSEY REDS—Choice selected pigs, 8 weeks ald, 
$8 go. pairs not akin. E. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, 





FRUIT TREES, raspberry, blackberry, 
etrawberry plants. Catalog free. H 
-SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


asparagus, 
ARRY L. 


FIRST CLASS ESSEX PIGS, six to eight weeks 
~. for sale. CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 





TEN APPLE TREES FOR A DOLLAR. Good trees, 
all varieties. Sees tee SAMUEL FRASER, 35 


Main St, Geneseo, N 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR QUICK SALE—50 B R Capons, 2% to 6 Ibs, 
20c per pound. Also cockerels of 200 egg strain Pitts- 
field Barred Rocks $2 each. Also one exhibition 
cock, game strain, $5. All_ bargains. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. HILLSDALE POULTRY FARMS, Glover, 
t. 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up. to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 
10, Syracuse, N Y. 








WHITE CRESTED,» BLACK POLISH, American 
Dominiques, Silver Spangled, Hamburg Single Comb, 
Black Minorca cockerels, 85c each, AUSTIN JACK- 
SON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK, White Orpington pullets. Cock- 
erels $1 to $3. 150° S C White Leghorn cockerels. 
Great bargain if ordered at once. WILLIAM J. 
SHERMAN, Cambridge, Md. 


SINGLE C B LEGHORN COCKERELS, pullets 
and yearlings, one dollar each, fine birds. W. S&S. 
CUTHBERT, Hammond, N Y. 


CUT PRICES—legiiorn yearlings $75 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $1.10, pullets 
COOLEY, Ransomville, N Y. 


TURKEYS—500. Bronze, Black, White, Nerragansett, 
Buff, Slate and Bourbon, $4 to $6 until December 15. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


SICILIAN BUTTERCUP COCKEREILS at $1 
apiece and upwards. AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral 
Springs, N Y¥ 


COCKERELS from laying strains, Buff Rocks, White 
oe RELLE SHEPARD, Route 78, Jamestown, 











per 100. 
$1.35. E. 














100 YOUNG THOROUGHBRED TOULOUSE GEESB 
$6 pale. BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelitown, 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS. 
Buy now! I. C. HAWKINS, R 3, Middletown, N Y. 


EIGHT FEMALE EMBDEN GEESE for $22. Trio, 
not related, $9. E. J. NICHOLAS, Mt Bethel, Pa. 


PEKIN DUCKS and Barred™Rock cockerels reason- 
able. GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, toms $5, hens $3. 
L. 8. TYLER, Worcester, N Y. 


WANTED—Light Brahma cockerels. MRS E. M. 
SEVERINE, Kinsman, 0. 


WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. MRS HOMER WAR- 























REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL. Send for de- 
scription. B. H. ALLEN, Dayton, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES—Lusty 
ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


25 REGISTERED _HAMPSHIRE EWE LAMBS. 
Cc. & M. BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa. 

TRNIS AND SUFFOLK SHEEP FOR SALE. A. 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


FOR SALE—15 Angora goats. A.. J. ALLEN, 
Ithaca, N Y. 





pigs. 














DOGS 


20 BROKEN FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, also 
Partly broken and puppies. AMBROSE S. TAYLOR, 
R 5, West Chester, Pa. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPPIES, beauties, $8 to $12. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


BLOODHOUND PUPS $10 each. T. P. BARKER, 
Route 7, Morgantown, W Va. 


AUTOMOBILES 


FOR SALE—Seven passenger 1912 Stoddard-Dayton 
touring car in splendid condition. Just overhauled and 
newly painted this spring. Equipment complete with 
two extra rims and two brand new shoes. bargain 
for someone. Price on application. H. L. POST, 
Box 924, Springfield, Mass. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
euts and full information by writing the manufac- 

ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 


FOR SALE—Gasoline engines, portable and station- 
ary, cream separators, power washing machines, con- 
crete mixers, feed mills, etc. UNITED ENGINE 
COMPANY, Albany, N Y. 














turer. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS, $50 each. 
All or spare time. Correspondence course unnecessary. 
— ge ATLAS PUBLISHING CO, 423, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


ENTERPRISING FARMERS use printed stationery. 
fine white envelopes or letter heads $2.25 de- 
livered. PRINTERS, Nicholville, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Responsible to take charge of bus- 
iness in each county. New Automatic Combination 
Tool, combined wire fence stretcher, post puller, 
lifting jack, etc. Lifts or pulls 3 weighs 24 
pounds. Sells to farmers, shops, De- 
scriptive catalog and terms upon request. HARRAH 
MANUFACTURING CO, Box M, Bloomfield, Ind. 


FRED ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
d positions in U S8 service. Thousands 


























ING, Linesville, Pa. 

WHITE RUNNER DUCKS CHEAP. RUPRACHT, 
Pulaski, N Y¥. 

WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, A. E. SIMPSON, 
Jasper, N Y. 

RUNNER DUCKS CHEAP. NELSON’S. Grove 
City, Pa. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY BANDS, 25 20c, 50 35c, 100 65c, 200 $1. 
Semptee free. FRANK CROSS, Box 529, Montague, 
ass. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages mated. not akin. Bred 
service boars. Collies, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLI, CALVES FOR 
SALE. One grandson of King of the Pontiacs. 
THEODORE SEYBOLD, Durhamville, N Y. 


* 


t sow 
Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 








REGISTERED AND GRADE SUFFOLK SHEP 
for sale. $7 each, for grades, $15 for registered. 
D. BR. HONE, Sharon Springs, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Guertsey bulls, any age. 
ee re Mareh farrow. EDGAR 





Large York- 
PAYNE, Penn 
Yan, 








for eale eheay. H. B. COVER 





REGISTERED ag ed se Tams 
, » NY. 


vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, eure and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED, age 21 to 50. 
Make $125 monthly. Write OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18 WANTED. $65 
$150 month. U 8 government life jobs. Common 
education. Write immediately for list of positions 
open to you. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept i 49 
Rochester, N Y. F 


lo 





WANTED—Man who has made money in po 
business. Will back him with ftmances and plant 4), 
divide profits. Plant close to New York. MUTI Al 
SERVICE, 140 Cedar St, New York. 


ltry 
1 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, cletk-carriers and rural 


carriers wanted. I conducted examinations—can hieip 





you. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 107-R, x 
Louis. ; 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. Comme: 
$75 month. Sample examination questions free. 


 . srmeoed INSTITUTE, Det M 40, Rochester. 





WANTED—About December 1, single man for gen 
era] farm work. DAN W. BARRETT, Edmeston, \ y 





AGENTS 


WE WILL PAY YOU $120.-to distribute relig 


literature in your community. Sixty days’ work. Fx. 
perience not required. Man or woman. Opport 
for promotion. Spare time may be used. INTERN | 


TIONAL BIBLE PRESS, 212 Winston Building, l- 
adelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED 
and household. 
ticulars. 


_for necessities in every farm 
Exclusive territory, good profits. Par 
BOX 382, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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$2000 CASH) REQUIRED. 232 acres, 30 cows, 
horses, machinery, tools and crops. Big, imme 
steady income assured, high-class dairy and sg 
farm in one of New York's best farming sec 
100-acre meadow cuts 100 tons hay and produces 
great quantities all staple crops: spring and brook 
watered pasture for 50 cows; lots of wood and timbx 
300 sugar maples; fine buildings, 8-room hous 
90-ft basement barn, concrete floor; silo; 50 ft base. 
ment barn, concrete floor; horse barn, poultry hous« 
all supplied with fine water; sightly location, beautifu 
View; perfect drainage. aged owner has made mon: 
wants to retire; if taken now you get 30 Holstein 
cows, a pee poultry, machinery, wagons, tools, 8 
acres oats, acres corn, etc, with price for only 
$8000, $2000 cash, balance ioc» terms. yy K 
graph or residence and traveling directions, pag 
“‘Strout’s Special Bargain Sheet.” send today for yc 
free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1096, 47 W 34th St, New York. 

PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in Shenandoa 


valley of Virginia, 5 
up. Easy terms. Good fruit, vegetable, poultry 
live stock country. Large list of other farms. s<¢ 
for literature now. F. LA BAUME, Agr’l Agt N ; 
W Ry, 346 Arcade Bidg, Roanoke, Va. 


and 10 acre tracts, $250 a 





GENESEE COUNTY FARMS—29 
acres $4500, 67 acres $2850, 104 
a $15,000. GEORGE H. 


acres $1659, 50 
aeres $8500, 115 
PADDOCK, Batavia, 









DELAWARE. FARMS—Cheap. Fine soil. Best 
markets. STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Dover, Del. 








Want to Sell Your 


Farm > 


or part of it—quickly, and without your 
neighbors knowing about it? Just put 
a 25 or 30 word adv in American Agri- 
culturist’s Real Estate Market—which is 
really your Real Estate Market. It will 
cost you only 6c a word, and you'll get 
so many replies you can take your choice 
of the one who will pay the most money 
and on the best terms. You needn't 
sign your name to your adv. Just sign 
your P..O. box, or some friend’s name 


We've Sold Lots of Farms 


for our readers through American Agri- 
culturist’s Real Estate Market—or rather 
they’ve sold themselves, for this Real 
Estate Market is yours, Mr. and Mrs. 
Subscriber. You know the kind of farm- 
ers who read the advs in it. You know 
they’re good people to deal with, for they 
are our kind of folks, so if you want to 
sell your farm, stock, tools, or timber- 
land, or milk route, 


Advertise in Amencan Agricultu- 
ist’s Real Estate Market 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 


Department, 
American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. - Mew York City 





sell them quick.. If I 
horns to sell I use the 


Shelltown, Md. 





Beats All For Quick Sales 


If I have Toulouse, Embden or African geese to sell, I place an adv. 
in the Farmers’ Exchange of the old reliable American Agriculturist and | 
ave Indian Runner ducks, Single Comb White Leg- 

armers’ Exchange and they go like hot cakes. Eggs 
from the above breeds, I use the old reliable, and I sell the eggs. 1 
any paper I ever used, and always get more inquiries from one adv. in your 
paper than J get from several poultry papers. 
Yours for success, 
BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, 


It beats 


E. L. Seltzer, Prop. 


— 
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THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


sent offer to orchardists 40c p 100 Ibs. Crop of 
paiawins ry. Greening very ight.—[A B. K., 
jon, 
aie oncerD in New York has closed contract in the 
gate of Washington for the purchase of apples to the 
sum of one million dollars. These are to be shi 
to eastern Markets. The price was not made public. 
An object lesson of practical value was brought to 
notice in the Philadelphia markets last week when 
Jonathan apples were selling readily at $3.75 a barrel 
compared With $1.75 for ordinary varieties, grown 
perhaps in same orchard. Perry county, Va. 
fait growers are meeting much success with the 


Jonathan apple, declaring the variety as the most - 


profita ble. Cider presses and canneries are busily en- 
gaged in handling the second-grade and surplus fruit 
guich is sold at @ very low figure. Empty barrels used 


is storing cider cost fronr $1.25 to $1.75 each, which 
an a.most prohibitory figure when the low selling 


* price of cider and vinegar is taken into consideration. 


Exports of apples for the week 
ending Oct 24 were 121,458 bbls, com- 
pared with 99,651 bbis for the pre- 
vious week. Halifax was the heaviest 
exporter, having shipped 35,653_ bbls. 
New-York came next, with -30,459 
pbis. The largest shipment from the 
u §s, 51, bbis, went to Liverpool. 
London and Glasgow each received 
about 25,000 bbis. A late cable from 
Liverpool says that Imperials sold 
at $2.75@3.10 p bbl, Me apples up 
to about 2.75@3.25. In Glasgow, Me, 
Baldwins sold at 3.25@3.75, Green- 
ing 3@3.50. 

Apple growers in Canada are also 
having their troubles this year be- 
cause of large crop and indifferent de- 
mand. Many are inclined to hold un- 
til late winter markets in the hope of 
better prices. Sound and attractive 
Ontario apples shipped 1000 miles or 
more to Winnipeg sold at $1.75 p bbl. 
Canadian fruit growers’ associations 
are urging orchardists to put on the 
market only the highest quality of 
apples. 

At New York, fancy large sizes sell- 


ing well but other quality moves 
slowly. 

McIntosh and Greening $2@3.40 p bbl, Jonathan 
2.50@3.25, 20-Ounce, Spitzenburg, York Pippin 1.50@ 





27 5, Snow and King 1.50@3. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


Brazil buys large quantities of po- 
tatoes in Argentina, France and Por- 





tugal. A September consular report 
said that owing to interference of 


receipts from 
affording a pos- 


ocean commerce, 
Europe were cut off, 


sible outlet for American potatoes. 
An English importing house, Hamp- 
shire & Co, located at Santos, Brazil, 


expressed a desire to get in touch with 
some American shipper who would 
send a small consignment of potatoes 
as an experiment. The potatoes are 
packed in cases of 66 pounds and 
must be handled most carefully. 

Writing from Wayne Co, N Y, the 
last week in Oct, a correspondent re- 
ports potatoes a big’ crep there, sell- 
ing at 30c p bu; growers holding 
all they can care for. 

Farmers in P E I hope the em- 
bargo may be raised, permitting ship- 
ments of potatoes from that island 
into the U S. They have a big ‘crop 
there, estimated at 6,000,000 bus, one- 
third of which may be available for 
export. 

At New York, poor stock is moving 


slowly but white potatoes, when of 
g00d quality, meet a steady but quiet 
market. Sweet potatoes average 
lower, largely owing to the poor 


quality arriving. 

Maine in bulk $1.25@1.85 p 180 Ibs or 1@1.65 p 
165-lb bag, Long Island 1.50@2 p bbl or bag, state 
in bulk 1.50@1.65 p 180 Ibs or 1.40@1.50 p bbi or 
bag, Jersey round 1.50@1.75, long 1.59@1.60, Jersey 
sweet 2@ 4 p bbl or 75c@1 p bskt, Md and Va 


150@2 p 





CABBAGE AT LOW PRICES 


The cabbage crop is proving some- 
What unsatisfactory this year. This 
applies particularly to late or winter 
cabbage now leaving the fields. The 
Situation is somewhat contradictory, 
rate of yield in many cabbage towns 
being deficient at a time when prices 
are running low. This is particularly 
true of the older eastern cabbage sec- 
tions, notably New York, where seri- 
ous drouth prevailed at a time when 
the heads should be showing best de- 
velopment, 

‘The situation in the central west, 
Wisconsin for example, is relatively 
better as to yield; but prices are 
rather low everywhere. Returns to 
American Agriculturist from  corre- 
Spondents directly in the field show 
that cabbage from domestic seed has 
been running as low as $5.50 to $6 a 
ton to producers, although consider- 
able quantities of cabbage have 
brought $7 to $8, both in the west and 
fast. Danish cabbage is moving in 
farnest around the first of November 
at $9 to $10 a ton in the Chicago ter- 
Titory, and as high as $12 to $12.50 in 

‘ew York. The prices to farmers 


broke about $2 a ton the last 10 days 
of October, 
Cabbage poor on account of drotth 





and lice. Price offered $7 to $38.— 
(H. L. C., Clarkson, N Y. 

Crop here not over 60%-~ ef last 
year. Acreage less and some fieids 
poor. Price at close of Oct $8 to $10 
p ton at loading station. I think fair 


prospect for cabbage to advance. 
{(M. E, E., Albion, N Y. 

Outlook for two-thirds of a fuil 
crep of*cabbage hereabout, or much 


the same as last year Present price, 
$8 p ton.—[E. P., Tully, N Y. 
Winter crop of cabbage well headed 
and sound and today's price, Oct 24, 
paid- by buyers $8 p ton, or $2 lower 


than early in the week. Acreage 
nearly a full one-—[C. O N,, 
Homer, N Y 


At this shipping station, buyers are 
offering $8 p ton.—[A. N., Albion, 
N Y. 

At this shipping station buyers are 
offering $8 p ton.—[A. N., Albion, 
N Y. 


Cabbage sells around Canandaigua, 
N Y, average price $7@8 p ton; some 
inclination to store cabbage. 

Loading cabbages on cars here now 
at 08 p ton.—[H. B., Waterford, Pa. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMEBY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicage 
1914.. 34 34 33 
1913.. 32 33 31 
= . 31 32 29 
1911. 33% 33% 31 
Butter 
At New York, the butter market 


has advanced another fraction of a 
cent, the best quality of cmy  be- 
ing quotable around 34c p Ib. The 
scarcity of butter showing high qual- 
ity is the prime factor in the advanc- 
ing of quotations. Miscellaneous lots 
of cmy sell at 25@33c, dairy 27@32c. 

At Elgin, Tll, Nov 2, all sales of 
cmy butter were made today at 32c 
p Ib. 

Cheese 


At New York, last week and the 
opening of this week saw very quiet 
trade in cheese of all descriptions. 
The best ‘makes are holding steady. 
The situation in Wisconsin cheese is 
unchanged. There is very little inter- 
est in daisies, which make up thé bulk 
of present offerings. State specials 
are quoted up to 15\c, fey 15c, daisies 
15%c, Wis young Americas 15\e, 
daisies 14%c, twins ldc, state skims 


11@13%c. 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








LATEST WIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 

~ Cash or '-Wheat— —Corn—, -—Oats— 
Spot 

1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 

Chicago 73 49 42 


1.15 96 
20 





New York 1. 97 .80 54 46% 
Boston ~~ i — 80% 55 46% 
St Louis te 94% — -- _ 
Toledo ....... 1.15 4% — _ — -42 
Minneapolis .. 1.13 85% .73 73 46 _- 





So long as foreign:countries (and 
this means chiefly western Europe) 
are buying breadstuffs in the U S all the 
way from half a million bushels daily 
up to 2 and 3 millions, there is no rea- 
son for anyone to fear the effect of 
our -generous home crop upon pres-~ 
ent and future values. Wheat at Chi- 
cago and other primary points has 
been very unsettled; but the feeling 
of general confidence was maintained. 
Holland and Scandinavia were report- 
ed interested buyers. Every time the 
market works down a cent or two, ex- 
port buying orders come forward and 


absorb the cash offerings. The open- 
ing of this brought further urgent 
buying orders for Europe, with at- 


tendant strength in the market. At 
Chicago Dec wheat $1.15@1.17 p bu, 
and May 1.21@1.23, No 2 red,in store 
quotable at 1.13. Reports that 
Turkey is now in the war forced 
an advance; yet so much wheat has 
been recently sold for export’ that 
dealers are conservative, especially 
with receipts at western points so 
generous. Some claims were made 
that the seeding of winter wheat has 
been materially enlarged. 

Corn declined -1@2c last week, 
thence showing some recovery, specu- 
lative trade rather narrow, cash busi- 
ness liberal. Weather in the corn belt 
Was generally regarded as favorable 
for curing the grain, and this was 
given a slightly bearish construction. 
On the other hand, there were re- 
newed claims of substantial sales of 
corn for export. Old No 2 corn was 
quoted at Chicago around 73@73%ce 
p bu; Dec, new crop delivery, 68% @ 
69%c, and fair trading in May at 
71 @ 72c. 

In oats the continued magnitude of 
the export trade is the chief factor. 
Standard oats in store 47c p bu, Dec 
48%,@49%4c, May 52@53c 


The barley trade is ‘active and 





healthy at about recent prices with 
the demand chiefly for good, br 
malting, this being quoted at 70@78 

p bu; feed barley 58@65c. 

Grass seeds were dull under small 
offerings and indifferent demand. 
Prime timothy. was quotable around 
5léc p lb, clover 14% @15c, hungarian 
1@1%ec, millets 1@1%c. Some - 
quiry noted for buckwheat at 14 @2 

At New York, the recent decline in 
the wheat market was promptly re- 
covered late last week when prices 
advanced substantially. European 
needs have become more imperative 
and other war factors are entering 
into the market. Also, the-exports of 
wheat the last half of October aver- 


aged around 1,000,000 bus p_ day. 
Early this: week No 2 red winter was 
-quoted on this market at $1.20@1.22 
p bu, No 1 spring 1.16@1.18. Corn 
has been firm, largely in sympathy 


with wheat, selling at SO@S82c. Ex- 
port demand for oats has improved 
and the cash demand has been good. 
Standard oats were quoted around 54 
@55c, with No 2 white %ec premium. 
Coarse western spring bran ‘in 100-lb 
sks to arrive is quoted at 23.25@23.50 
p ton, standard middlings do, red dog 
82, linseed oil meal 31. 


GENERAL MARKETS 
{From Page 14.] 


in that a great surplus has been available and 
weather has not been favorable for keeping of the fruit 


Poultry 


At New York, trading in live poul- 
try is quiet, but prices holding steady. 
Dressed poultry market has been in 
bad shape of late, receipts being heavy 
and demand slow. 

Live fowls are quoted from 12@l4c 
llc, ducks 17@1%c, geese 12@lic 
Chickens 15@22c, fowls 13@18c, roosters 
spring ducks 15@17c, squabs $1.25@4 

Vegetables 

At New York, beets hold steady, 
carrots weak, squash and pumpkins 
plentiful, potatoes arriving freely. 

String beans 75¢c@$1.25 p bskt, beets $1@1.50 p 
100 behs, carrots 75c@$1, Danish seed cabbage 316 
@U4 p ton, domestic $7@10, red $1.50@2 p bbi, 
nearby eggplants 75c@$1 p bskt, Fla $1@2.50 p bx, 
lettuce 75c@?2 p bskt, lima beans 75c@$1.75, mush- 
rooms 75c@$1.35 p 4-ib bekt, Fla okra $1. 15@2. 25 p 
carrier, parsnips $1. ‘ek 75 p bbi 
half-bbi bekt, small $1.25@2, 
bbi, pumpkins 50@75c, romaine 50c@$1 p bskt, 
radishes 75c@$1 p 100 behs, Norfolk spinach 75c@ 

-15 p bbl, marrow or Hubbard squash 60@75c, 
Fla white $1.75@2, white turnips $1@1.75 p bbl, 
rutabagas 60c@ $1 





roosters l0@ 
Fresh -kijled— 
12@ Lie, 





Cattle Quarantine Extended 


The federal quarantine to check 
the outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease among catile in the middle west 
has been extended to include all 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois, and has virtually placed Ohio 
under the same restrictions. Under 
the quarantine cattle from areas other 
than those mentioned may be shipped 
to the Chicago stock yards, but can 
leave there only as dressed meat. 
This broad quarantine, covering five 
states, prevents outward shipping in 
the states affected of all cattle, sheep 
or swine in interstate commerce. All 
fodder and animal products of every 
sort which might possibly convey the 
disease must be thoroughly disin- 
fected. 

The quarantined states are not only 
prohibited from shipping cattle to un- 
infected areas, but they cannot even 
ship stock from one infected area to 
another. According to latest reports 
no actual cases have been discovered 
in Ohio, but on account of the fact 
that many shipments from infected 
areas have passed through that state, 
it was found necessary to restrict all 
interstate shipments of stock from 
Ohio. 

One case of foot and mouth disease 
has been found among the animals ex- 
hibited at the national dairy show at 
Chicago. In order to prevent spread 
of the infection, disinfected sheets 
have been hung between the anmials 
and all stalls have been isolated, much 
in the same way that human cases 
are isolated in hospitals. The im- 


portance of reporting to authorities 
any possible cases of the disease can- 
not be over-emphasized, for such 
cases, if unreported, may result in 


spreading the infection over wide ter- 
ritory which otherwise would be safe- 
guarded. Any case of sore mouth and 
lameness among farm stock should 
be considered suspicious and instantly 
called to the attention of the local au- 
thorities. 








$10,000.00 


GACKS TWIS SAW. {1 1S THE BEST ANG CHEAPEST SAW MADE. 
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Lowest Prices 
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World's Best 
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No. 
11 ADDRESS.........+++++ oeeececccccccccoscoooss 
We are the Largest Makers of Sheet Meta! Products ia the Werld 


$5.00 Value for $2.95 


Extra fine quality, strong service 


/RUBBER BOOTS 


made by our new patent process, reinforced, 
insuring extra long csevies double thick 
soles; heels can't come off; flexible and 
well fitting. 
GUARANTEED POST- 
BIG VALUE $2.9 PAID. 
pm | pair sold with an absolute te Ceargates 
faction or yt Order et 








yt “7 obtain the greatest boot value ever ever 
offered, which posit ry cannot foot be 
elsewhere, Bend $: b We deliver 


postpaid to your ond “Shee 5 
Catalog of other eee Hy Bee's 
Wear sent free on request, 

A. WEINBERGER & CO. 
Dept. B, 112-118 South St, Mew York 








Alfalia Hay iui" otitis. 


Inquire E. 1. WHITE, CUSsE, NY. 


wagon. Wheeis can't 
dry out or ye? Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 








UF eit it- me dilek 
Are Trustworthy 
They preserve silage perfectly. Com- 


bine best construction, greatest dura- 

bility and convenience. Easy to erect 

and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
Address 


logue, Agents wanted. 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N. ¥ 


WELL machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, oe drilling either x 1 or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse Dow- 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., «- Ithaca, N. Y. 


COILED SPRING FENCE 











EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should pas 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry end 


ponee Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
© Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. - 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 
wn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
ire $1.46 per 80-rod Spool, 

.Colied Spring Fence Co. 

Box 19 Winchester, indians. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


ABED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle — Hogs Fond 

Mois foie 1918 914 1018 
$9.70 $7.60 $8.35 $5.95 $4.¥0 

— 7.10 — 4.50 — 
8.85 7.90 8.65 5.00 6.00 
8.75 7.70 8.50 6.00 5.25 
8.60 7.40 8.00 5.75 4.85 
9.00 7.65 845 5.75 6.00 





At Chicago, the largest crop of beef 
Cattle in the year in any one week 
@rrived in this market late in 
October. Prices suffered a_ slight 
decline, 19@25c on 100 Ibs, on ani- 
- *. mals which would sell under $9. On 
the really choice beeves quotations 

held up because of their proportion 
in the run; in fact, they gained about 
‘a dime. From the high point of four 

_. *weeks earlier medium grade steers 

~ took a cut of 1@1.50. 

“| Exports of beef from -Argentina 

have been resumed and the _ killing 
*... plants at Buenos Aires are reported 
as operating again at full capacity. 
Most of the Argentine output is go- 
ing abroad, however, and canned beef 
ig the chief product exported from 
here. 

Quotations on hogs have narrowed 
: on the various grades, heavy packing 
-» holding their own and high-priced of- 
ferings working lower. Under the 
deluge of receipts packers found easy 
picking at prices off 4%c from a month 
earlier. The bulk of trading was at 


$7 @7.60 p 100 Ibs. 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK QUOTATIONS 








os Milch cows, each ....... 
eke Hogs 

le Common to good mixed packing 

-_ Pair to choice medium weights .. 
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Sheep and Lambs 
plain . 7 oes 






























































ge wethers, cee 35@5. 


Eee » choice to fancy ....... 
= ative jambs, fair to good ........... 

Range lambs, good to prime 

Watives pave been outnumbering the 
western lamb receipts, but they have 
been in better flesh and worth more 
amore 745 Bulk of trading in sheep was 
un $4.75 @6 and in lambs at 7.49@7.75. 


iy The Horse Market 

Receipts of horses are running 
heavier than a year ago and demand 
does not always take care of all of 
the offerings. However, very little 
Change is noted from last week and 
quotations continue within the same 
range as published in these columns 
@ week ago. Demand for good me- 
«dium weight horses suitable for army 
sérvice continues. keen. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


‘At New York, Monday, Nov 2— 
week after Monday beeves were 
' better demand and on Wednesday 
“prices were advanced 25c on steers; 
bulls and cows were also active and 
firm to 25c higher; at the close 
' ehoice heavy steers were firm; others 
barely steady; bulls ond fat cows 
* gteady and other cows lower. Calves 
_ declined after Monday, closing 25@ 
off on veals with grassers and 
<~ndggg easy and all sorts of calves 
- The selling eenee for the week 
Steers $5.560@10, oxen and stags 
@ 7.75 bulls 5@ 7.60, cows 3.25@7, 
8@ 12.50, culls 5@8.50, grassers 
; 5.50, yearlings 4@5.50, Miich 
as weak at 30@S80. 
= Today there were 111 cars of cattie 
and 2795 calves on sale. Steers opened 
"and 10@15c lower; later on re- 
eeipt of information that the Chicago 
; Ss were shut down as to out-going 
pyc Rhine of live stock, prices jumped 
“up 25c, the’ market closing strong. 
Steers averaging 887 to 1464 lbs, sold 
Re $6.40@9.80 p 100 lbs, including 32 
ears Va at the range given; six cars 
W.Va, 1090 to 1381 Ibs, at 7.70@7.85, 
o Canadian do, 1100 to 1379 Ibs, at 
@9.25, two Ky do, 1108 to 1270 
an 7.75 @8.15,. oxen sold at 6.50 
bulls at 4.50@7.50, cows at 
Bab. veals at 8@12, culls at 5@ 
gpeeriions and  grassers at 
pep were in. good demand after 
and choice stock firm; lambs 
» Tuesday: The selling 


t Wee: Sheep, 




























ehips. The American Berkshire congress show was 
held this year in connection with the [illinois state 
fair and brought out what was considered by old 


herd captured first aged herd ar‘ one senior and grand 


dissatisfied customer. 


5.50, lambs 5@8.50. 
49% cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
in fair demand and steady; lambs 
slow but generally steady and closing 
a trifle firm. The pens were not quite 
cleared. Common to choice sheep sold 
at 3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs, cull at 3, or- 
dinary to choice lambs at 6@8.50 
Top-price for W Va lambs 8.50, Va do 
8.35, N -Y state 8.50, O. 8.35, Ind 7.85, 
Pa do 8.30. 

Hogs showed more firmness after 
Monday of last week, and were selling 
10@25c higher Wednesday and Thurs- 
day; weakened later, closing lower. 
Prices were easier, with sales at 7.75 
@7.90 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 


Receipts of fresh western horses 
were more liberal at the auction 
stables last week and with a fair de- 
mand prices ruled steady. Heavy 
drafters, mostly at retail at the pri- 
vate sales were quiet and unchanged. 
Second-hand work horses dull and’ 
weak. Good to choice heavy drafters 
are quoted at $300@400 head, 
chunks weighing from 1100 to 1300 1bs 
200@250, ordinary to good second- 
hand horses of the delivery type 85@ 
175, old horses and cripples down to 25. 


Today there were 





iJ * 

Many Winnings, Never Beaten 
H. L. Wardwell, proprietor of Pinehurst stock farms 
of Springfield Center, N Y, and breeder of Shrop- 
shires writes: ‘‘We have won so far, first on four 
lambs, get of one sire, at four state fairs and have 
never been beaten. Are having good demand for 
sheep, have a nice lot «, we for sale, bred to our 
best stock rams.—[E. A. 


Where to ‘Get Ourees 

D. H. Dreisbach, proprietor of Logan Elm herd of 
Duroc-Jerseys of Kingston, Ross county, @, is renew- 
ing his advertisement to run a year. He has been 
advertising in American Agriculturist in former 
years, but having such a run on his Durogs, he stopped 
the card for several months. He is now able to 
furnish iis old customers, as well as new ones with a 
choice lot of registered stock. The entire herd is 
immune from cholera.—[E. A. H. 





Nearly Three Pounds of Butter a Day 

James E. Dodge, manager of Hood farm of Lowell, 
Mass, writes: ‘“‘We have here at Hood farm three 
three-year-old Jerseys that are doing work worthy of 
epecial mention. The three have given under the 
authenticated test rules 28,076 pounds of milk and 52 
pounds of butter each day, a daily average of over 
50 pounds of milk and nearly three pounds of buiter 
for six months—and they are only three years old. 
Surely the Jersey cow cannot be accused of being a 
small milKer. It is needless for me to add, these 
cows are all strongly bred in Sophie's Tormentor lines, 
and are closely related to the other large producers 
at Hood farm. ‘‘Our Berkshire herd was exhibited 
at the Forrest City fair and at the Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Illinois state fairs. Their winnings show 


the east is not behind tha great west in producing 
Berkshires of correct type and size. The herd won 18 
first prizes, 25 second prizes, 18 third prizes, 13 


fourth prizes, five champion and four grand champion- 


breeders and showmen the greatest exhibit of Berk- 
shires ever held. At this great show the Hood farm 


championship on their Herd boar, Lord Premier's 
Successor. This, with the winnings of hia get, stamps 
A. H. 


him the champion boar of the breed.’’—[E 


Large Numbers of Calves Engaged 











Reagan Brothers of Tully, N Y, breeders of high- 
grade and registered Holstein vind G py cattle 
write: ‘“‘We have just contracted the heifer calves 


from Tully farms, 400 in number, all from tuberculin 
tested dams, and will have several of the Guernsey 
and Holstein heifer calves to sell from dams that 
give 7000 to 12,000 pounds of milk a year, and from 
the best of registered sires. Their dairy Ee vo 
averaged nearly 8000 pounds of milk each.’’—{E 


> 


If You Want Poland-Chinas 

Our Ohio representative has just visited the Cedar- 
point Poland-China herd Carl Hurst at Williams- 
Port, ©, and he reports that he found everything on 
the farm in the very best condition and the most 
grothy and stretchy Poland-Chinas he had seen this 
year. 
present location for the last eight years and reports 
he never had such good. prospects, He has been im- 
proving his herd from year to year and now is at 
the top with the best of breeding stock: There are 75 
head of extra fine spring pigs to select from, and if 
any of our readers want the best stock of this breed, 


he ig in a position to fill orders prompely for any 
number of age or sex unrelated. Mr Hurst has just 
published a complete private herd circular, which 


describes his breeding stock, and shows photographs 
of bia animals. Write him promptly if you are in- 
terested and mention this paper. If this is done, he 
will surprise you with the treatment you will receive.— 
[E. A. H. 


Fine Indorsement of Breeder 

Arthur S. Davis, one of our prominent breeders of 
Shropshire sheep, has the satisfaction of knowing that 
representatives of his flock are being purchased for 
use as breeders in all parts of the country. The 
quality ef his flock is of a very high order. This is 
evidenced by the many letters of approval written~ by 
purchasers. F, E. & R. Heyler of Morris, Pa, re- 
cently wrote: ‘‘We received the ram today in good 
shape, and we are well pleased with him. He shows 
excellent breeding and is as good a ram as we have 
ever owned, and we have had some good ones. We 
thank you for giving us a square deal.” it is also 
a satisfaction to say that a great many readers have 
purchased stock of Mr Davis, and there is not a 








AUCTIONEERS 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s Greatest School and _become independent. 
Winter term opens December 7th+-following Inter- 
Mational Stock Show. Class limited to 100 students. 
Write today for free catalog. JONES NAT'L. SCHOOL 
OF Eg ag EERING, 20 N. Sacramento - Blvd, 
Chicago, Il. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 
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ARMS 


ate offering from their flock of 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 
a few extra good .wo and et ge — 










various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 
particulars, address 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 
Ver 


Bennington, 
MQ MWWoe=FOpA NAA 


GNOWCROFTG 


Hampshire Down 


Bred for quality P' quantity from the International 
champion flock of 1911 and former noteworthy importa- 
tions. Large boned, low down, well wooled for show 
or breeding. DR. SARGENT F. SNOW, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Shropshire Rams 


and Hampshire ps pigs (March farrowed). Very 
choice. Large stock at reasonable prices. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box~10, Springfield Center. N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


SO. MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our otro and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to ‘use this 
column, but our responsibility must end with that. 


STOCK FOR SALE 


Buff and Black Orpington cockerels, cocks and year- 
ling hens. Buttercup cockerels. Monster Pekin ducks, 
= larger in America. 
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Sresiar and prices. CC, Vanalstine, Demster, N. Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


exclusively. Stock with breeding record over 200 eggs 
per year on th eides. Pedigrees furnished; 
want the ~ 2 laying Leghorns obtainable, 
you will re | #5 write the CLOVE 
POULTRY Frits J. DeHART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Utility S. C. White Leghorns 


Selected yearling hens $1 each, $90 per 100. Healthy, 
vigorous and excellent INNA layers. 
EO. FROST, LEVANNA, CAYUGA CO, N. ¥. 


S C.WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS STOCK 
imported direct from Tom- Barron, England. Strong, 
a. handsome birds from world’s champion pedi- 
gree layers, Fine selections on early orders. 

DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Mr Hurst has been raising Poland-Chinas in } 





Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns shu: Gab 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, iT} 
ks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

WARD W. DASEY, : RANKFORD, DEL. 


. NOW TAKING ORDERS 
for S.C. Brown and White Leghorn cockerelg at $1 
each from big winter laying strain that penaee be 
beat for vigor and eues. Guaranteed pure bred 
M. F. BOLT, CINCINNATUS, N, ¥. 








500 Choice Pullets and Cockerels 
Tiffany's Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes, Pekin and Rouen 
Ducks sired by winners at America’s greatest shqws. Free 
range grown, F, A. TIFFANY, BR. 33, Pheniivilie, Pa. 


Knapp-Wyckoff S.C. W. Leghorns 


Booking orders now for pullets and cockerels at $1 
each. Satisfaction assure Catalogue free. 
®. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm. Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


4 Month Old Belgian Hares. fie Wooo 








Book,” postpaid. Turkeys af fal rioss d 
and Nov. io 8 breeds Pare Bro chickeus cooks, poaaand 
guineas. Cstalog Free. H. A. Souder, Box = G, Selle Sellersville, Pa 





SWINE BREEDERS 


B75 Ibs | in 
S months! 


BERKSHIRES 


We have for sale at the prese)); 

=e * yy wend atite’ spring 

also a few bre ts and last 

fall servibeltbars: These are all of the ~~ t 

type and breeding with good individuality. 
ite for prices and descriptions. 

TOMPKINS FARM LANSDALE, PA. 
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for WIN T ER 


Berkshire Boars “sexi! 


About Christmas time I will have a deluge of letters 
asking for boars fit for immediate service. The v ise 
ones are-buying noW and putting Mr. Pig in his per. 
manent quarters, so that he’ll be quite at home ang 
have his mind on business when the New Year's 
rushison. DUN’T DELAY, BUY TODAY. 

A. A. BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, Broad Axe. Pa 


. 
Penshurst Berkshires 
Are well known for size and quality. 
They make good in feed lot and show 
ring Stock of all ages for sale.” Cholera 
Immune. Write for pedigree and pri: 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 4 


Berkshires 


Comprising the blood of Champion Rives Masterp: 








Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Trueworth; s me 
handsome pigs; $25 pair. Also some eplendid bcure 
ready for fal service, $35 each. 

ELKTON FARM ° ELKTON, 





BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish. Booking orders for 

and June pigs. All pedigreed stock, comprising :\« 
blood. of Masterpiece. Sows $12, boars $10. GREEN 
ACRE FARM, John A: Miller, Prop., Nazareth, |’: 


UBT BO0IG Fir ven 
Large Berkshires at Highwood Juss! 6) «en 
to Argentins. lakes fourth exportation this year. We soli! +:5 
istered Berkshires during 1913, which is orn hundred 1). re 
than any other swine breeder in the U. 8. ost of these w+ 
to old customers, which speaks for itself. Selected animals 


ages, forsale. HC, & H.B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N 
WE HAVE FOR SALE 


125 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


of spring, summer and fall farrow, aired by leading 
boars of the breed out of large, prolific sows: also 4 
few boars ready for nave. Write us for prices 
particulars. HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 

Special fall offering 


Berkshires Two good young brood 


sows, several choice spring gilts. Oct 














‘ber pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. \¥ 
¢ With size, quality and 
Berkshires good bréeding. Serv 


ice boars $25. Boar pigs $12. Spring 
gilts $35. H..M. Terwilliger, K rkville. N.} 


Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
Give size, vigor and prolificacy to any herd in serv- 
ice boars, bred and open sows and fall pigs. 

A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass 








FERK SHIRES Premier Longfellow. Masterpiece 3 
Baron Duke 50th boar. 2 yearling sows, Sept Diss, i cS) 





bred, Premier Longfellow and Handsome ide- 
feated sire and dams. ny and Suffolk rome. and 
ewes. H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥ 





Big Growthy 


Spring Duroc Boars 


sired by 600 and 800 lb. boars and out of 400 to 

Ib. sows. 20 head of these boars priced to gel) qui 

all registered. Entire herd is double immune 

state serum and virus, being cholera proof. For prices, 

ete., write D. H. DREISBACH, Box 137, Kings 

Ross Co., O. Send your name for catalog. 
Duroe gale October 30, 1914. 


Durocs 

th 
March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, at ae ashe 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 
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Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair Prices. It is not 
what re pay, but what you get that counts. 

J. @. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


~ 
POLAND CHINAS 
i00 head young service boars and fall pigs 
out of big prize-winning sows. Cholera im- 
mune. S&S. E. Jennings, Williamsport, Ohio. 








Cedar Point Poland Chinas 


Big, growthy, stretchy, heavy-boned, healthy fellows 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, S¢1- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


Duroc Jersey and Poland China 


Service boars, bred sows, fall pigs, at $8 ani 
Some choice bred B. & C. type Merino ewes; also 8 
FREED & STUART, R. D. 2,- LANCASTER, ()/!10 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows, sire! \s 
and bred to my State Fair champion boars. 1’: r¢ 
reasonable. R. B. MARTIN, .WALDECK, 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rest quality, registered stock. Prices right 
BURKETT BROS. . COLUMBUS. ©. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for «ale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 


O. I. C. Swine for Sale 


all ages, best of breeding, prices right, quality ‘be 
kind that pleases. ED. COPLIN, Pleasantville. “- 


0.1. C. PIGS. 























out of Fa tg ho Ras dams. ‘ r — anv a far- 

row. "riced r Sen ‘or i}lustrated circular. lity A-}. 

CARL HURST, BOX 2, WILLIAMSPORT, 0. | DqcaC Kins orders for the fall Httore Gros. YY 
POLAND CHINAS 

Large mediums, sired by Highland Chief, the boar ve F O R SA L E 

showed in 1912 winning 5 firsts, 4 champions and 3 | BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA service boars, bred 60 @ 


grand- oe prizes. Write your wae. 
CM. & F. BEATTY - RIENT, OHIO 


spring and fall pigs. Farmers’ prices. 


10 








Choice Shetland 


Duroc pigs from first Sl. winners at International. « 
Collie pups from rize winn dogs. State 
wants write to aes: - SREWART, prvilie, Pa. 


t 


and. larger. ponies, 
all ages and cdlors. 





Poland-Chinas, Registered 


ig and smooth pectiee. The kind you want. ¥. 
ce Boars $20 eac hot akin 26 pale 
if sold before Dov. 20th: ten Farmdale, 





GEORGE SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, 


Prolific Tamworths ji. win ue st 


a Soe Peng and peeiten jaeus = st kee 
great foragers. ar free. a 
| faction suarauteed Wm W. Morton, Russellville, >): 
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Grade Holsteins 








East River Grade 


Holsteins for Sale 


75 high grade cows, just fresh, 
large producers; -50 cows due to 
calve this month and next; 40 extra 
nice heifer calves ten days old, 
sired by pure-blooded bulls, from 
high producing dams. Registered 
and grade bulls, all ages. 


We Tuberculin Test 


- 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Pept. O, Cort- 
land, N. Y. Bell Phone 14 F. 5. 














Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
ou. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
FP. L. Ames, Owner =F. KE. Hepburn, Supt. 




















Heai of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 , Princess Pretoria 28403 
YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 


COUNT OF Sire, Florham Monarch 2771 
UPLAND FARMS { Dam, Godolphin — 44543 


stad," JEWELL f Sire, Princess Jew 
RINCE Dam, The Fairie Bee 44562 
UPL . to { Sire, Langwater Cavalier 
GOODNESS Dam, Tregonning Goodness 44549 
Dams of these bulls now on test. 





| Ree es ys ee 
Upland Farms Guernseys - Upland Farms Tamworths 








HAWTHORN LASS XIII 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. Dam, Hawthorn Lass I. 


Type of our Tamworths. Quality of ham and 
bacon unsurpaseed. rege size, quick growing. 
Carefal mothers and the most prolific of all breeds. 


We are also breeders of 
Registered Berkshires 
Write for prices to 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 














He is one of the very best sons of Ponti 


a as Pontiac 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 7: 
38.03 Ibs. butter 


rite 
W. W. JENNINGS . ° 


= 
Ee 


SANTOR AYRE AUCEPEU NUTELLA 


$8,000 cow. He Fee en deray Ave -five A.R.O. dom Sai, ee A.R.O. sons ; has 1 

breedin DeKol 24d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 

in seven days, and has 87i% the same breeding as 

We offer a few sons of Rag ‘Apele Korndyke from high testing dams. 
w pedigrees and prices 


SSOUULDAVEOSUOSEOEMAESAODL DAE AGSASNERL AA ER WME 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts mene Rag Apple Korndyke 





THE HOME OF 


= 





the same breeding as 


HUA UNAUNALLULATUUEE HINO 


. Towanda, Pennsylvania 
I 














100 fresh cows and springers. Finest 
individuals, heaviest milkers. 100 two- 
ear-old heifers that are bred right and 
ard to beat. Heifer calves crated $15.¢ 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
Springdale Farms, -  -  Coptlend, N.Y. 








40 High Grade Holstein Cows just 
ready to freshen. 

50 High Grade Holstein Heifers 
coming 2 years old. 

40 High Grade Holstein Heifers 
coming 3 years old. 
Phowe 418, E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, N. Y. 














Pioneer Farm 


= - Service bulls from dams with 

official milk and butter records. 

H erd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 

A GRAND BULL, OF SEGIS BREED- 
ING, AT MODERATE PRICE 
About 24 mentee old. Large, fine, 34 white, ay Lap Rvs 

be. 





days, 4% fat. z 
as Sr.3 yearold, The 30 day records of the two ave 106. 
Ibs., average milk 2390 Ibs , av arage fat 4.24% at 3 and 4 years. 


A bar gain. ELA. POWELL, 004 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y 


FOR SALE 


A son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, born May 22d. 
His five nearest dams, not including his own dam, 
average 32 Ibs. of butter in seven days. His own dam, 
a three-yr.-old, has not had a chance to make a 
record yet. Her dam has 30 Ib. calf, is more white than 
black and a@ straight, growthy individual. Price $200. 
F. A. LAWRENCE ° VERNON, N. Y. 


Grandsons 
Pontiac Korndyke 


IT offer two April calves sired by 29.37-Ib son of 








The Greenwood Herd Offers Another Son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 











(the best som of King of the Pontiacs) 


porn, Sept. 11, 
Mei tol aa Ib. blood on 
Petts yona Netherland (4.71 Ibs.). 


if taken at once. Write us just what you waut in Holsteins. Keep 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - : 


individual about T's marked, best of A. R. O. 
both sides. Dam a 23.72 Ib. 3 yr. old LN AES of 
Dam an easy 80 lb. cow pees mature. 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











BENNINGER’S SECOND CONSIGNMENT SALE OF 


100 Registered Holstein-Friesians 


On November 12, 1914, - a the Allentown, Peoneyivente, Fair @ Grounds. 


W. M. BENNINGER 


High class cows, bulls, 
ite for catalogue. 
BENNINGERS, PENNSYLVAN 1A 








Chenango and Madison 


Coun 
Grade and pure-bred Holsteins. 300 
cows due to freshen in Oct., Nov. and 
Dec. Nicely marked, large and heavy 
producers. Also number Guernseys. 


A. L. SHELTON, GUILFORD, N. Y. 














ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 

Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y 


150 Head Grade Holsteins 


60 cows m 40 to 60 Ibs. Re. day. 60 cows to freshen 
in A st and September, all young. finely marked and 
excellent producers. Heifer calves, one week old, crated 
and a and $16 each. 


cars, 60 head heifers, one 
and two yeare old. We offer cap bargains at the 
time in thoro 


oughbred bull calves. Write for 

~ ey rices. Grades or thoroughbreds we can 
supply your wants in Holstein cattle. 

WADSWORTH & ELLIS, - McGRAW, N. Y. 


Frespectioe buyers met at Cortland. Telephone from 
Cortiand, Cortiand 1,f2, McGraw UF 24, 


cGraw 19R 
FOR QUICK SALE ONLY 


$100 will buy 33 a aaa a ee ae, born in 


size, one- 

if white, well at A aera n of King of 

the Pontiacs ‘sire of the worl 8 champion butter 

cow—44 pounds butter in 7 days). This calf’s dam 

ee rom gomaneer of the great Paul Beets De Kol: 106 

daughters). She is very promising; will 

i tested Calf priced for immediate sale before 
test. For further information, write 


F. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 




















- Reg. Heifers s 


Well bred, evenly marked, sired by sons of Tidy = 
Abbekirk Prince and Duchess Ormsby Butter = 
King. Not in calf, $850 buys the bunch. Regis 
tered stock of any age for sale. Three fine heife 
calves $100 to $150 each. 
J. A. LEACH 








CORTLAND, N. Y. 





5 


200 Head for Sale 











PONTIAC KORNDYKE; dams untested, but wil] be 
tested this winter. Price $50. Address 


W. H. MACE. - Ss CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Holsteins and Guernseys for Sale | 


70 high-grade Holstein yearlings $35 each. 10 grade | 
Guernsey yearlings $35 each. 1 registered Guernsey | 
bull one year old, doing service, $60. Bull and | 
heifer calves, Holstein, $15 each. Buli and heifer 
calves, % Guernsey, $15 each. Registered bull calves 
to $50 each. Some ready for service $60 to $idu 
each REAGAN BROTHERS, TULLY, N. Y. 





SHADY SUMMIT SPRING FARM 
offers for sale registered Dutch-Belted 
cows, heifers, 1 and 2 years old. also bull 
and heifer calves. all bred from heavy 
milkers. I am a breeder. not a dea'er. 
ERSKINE S. SMITH. Marathon, N. Y 


Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


Calves sired by a 31-ib bull. Dams all well-bred A.R.O. 
cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Trop, Nazareth, Pa. 


5 Year Old GUERNSEY BULL for Scle 
Pride’s Masher of Pinehurst. No 15836. 
Price and particulars on request. 
GRANT MOYER, FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


SEND for my Journal of Offerings” 
and “A Plain Business Talk” 
HARRY MASON KNOX, - Canton, N. Y. 


For Sale: 














Extra good grade % Holstein 


Heifer and Bull Calves 
Registered heifer and bull calves. 
REAGAN & HARTE - CHADWICKS,N. ¥. 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 


| 1 to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen 


| in the next 60 days, gad 50 Registered Holstein 


Cows, Heifers and Bulls 
J. R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N.Y, 





a 





Crestmont Farms 


Born last January, one bull in our barn for sale. 
His dam has a two-year-old record of 16 Ibs., a large, 
handsome show heifer of excellent breeding. His sire's 
dam has 28.96 Ibs. and his full sister 31.95 Ibs. He is 
one of the best individuals we have had, seven-eighths 
white and we will pay express charges returning if 
Plirchaser ig not satisfied. $100 will take this one 
quickly. H. C. GATES, - CANTON, PA. 


Valley View Farm 


offers registered Jersey bull and heifer calves for sale 
from cows testing over 5% butter fat. One yearling 
bull ready for service, whose dam, oe Wanda 
240123 testa Ss, butter fat. We need the room and 

rill low, quality considered. Here's 
your —_ 


WM. BERRY, Valley View Farm, Delancey, N. ¥. 








Allegany—Steuben 
Holstein-Friesian Breeder's Club 


Cattle for gale. Pure-bred and grade. Sales lst 
| puuenes each month. For list and description 4 
IN’ . ’y. - §&. CANISTEO, N. Y. 





EDGEWOOD FARM 


OFFERS YOUNG HOLSTEIN BULL out of 23-Ib. 
cow and from sire out of a 25-lb. four-year-old. A 
dandy young fellow. Who wants him for $175. 


4. L. KESSLER, Prop. - BRANDT, PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves f'om,0™ei*! jested 


LARIMER, 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


all ages, nicely marked. Good individuals. Price rigit 
MNENRY K. JARVIS FLY CREEK, WN. Y. 
Meadowview Jerseys and Berkshires 
cae" oy price list of Jerseys and Berkshires will be 


ready about October a R wenn will be mailed on 
application to VALLAE HAWKINS, Fawn Grove, Pa. 
Pay best. Rich 


JERSEYS sic tesyxeen 





weer 822. Pe 














HOLSTEIN S|: 


dame’ of Ws, Resrly ready for service from A. R. 0. 
Dopular 6 ns at prices can 
for photos and oe 


Afford.” Send for 
FH. LATIMER ~~ Arkport, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





Jean Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St., New York 


Bulls Yous Bulls 


Sired by the aire bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and airview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Pricés from up. 

DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


=i ae 
_OATTLE BREEDERS 








Purebred Regietered 


CATTLE 


The University of Missouri has a herd of 
thirty-five purebred registered Holsteins, all 
descended from four cows purchased ten years 
ago for $450. Animals have been sold from 
this herd for breeding purposes to the amount 
of five times the cost price, and the herd now 
contains more than thirty cows worth at least 
ten times the cost of the foundation stock. 


Here is an object lesson for any man ambi- 
tious to go into dairying on a money-making 
basis. , 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. 
Box 115. 





Hoaghton, Sec’y, 
Brattiecboro, Vt. 


Still Another Good One 














Bull calf born peony | 15, —_ Sire, Pa 
Gelsche Hamilton, whose dam an A. B. 0. — 
of 594.5 Ibs. rai and 28.43 ibe ‘butter in 7 
with a 29.15 lb. daughter and a sister with 31.2 ‘ 
butter. * 

Dam of calf, Paladin De Kol Beauty, 


ter 
that average 16.08 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and her dam 
is a daughter of Sadie Vale Concordia’s Grandson, 
with over 30 Ibs. on dam and sire’s dam. 

This calf is better than three- renanens white, straight, 
very large and handsome. Price $100. 
BRADLEY FULLER - - 








Ready for immediate distribution our 


Illustrated 250 page Catalogue 


If you are thinking of investing in 
pure-bred Holsteins send for a copy, 
it will come by return mail. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N.Y. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


has for sale Pure-Bred 


Holstein BULLS 


old enough for service out of record 
dams, and a few heifer calves. Also twa 
cows that will freshen in November and 
December. 


H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N Y¥, 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 


PONTIAC BULL CALF 


%-b.Dam , 


20, 25, 24 and 23-lb., 3and 4 year old dams 
The dame will be tested again next year and we anticipate 
that these calves will double in value for our prices are 
exceedingly low for the quality of stock offered. 
F. C. SOULE AND SONS, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


READY FOR SERVICE 


For $100 I offer a beantifal bull calf ready for im 
ate service. Hundsomely marked, 84 w 
straight, square and showy. Sire’s dam and ee 
made 80.7. auc 33.31 lbs. butter each respective (ee - le 
in 7 days. Both average over 4 per cent fat. 
nnusually heavy, persistent producer. She has a 80 
aister anda 80 1b. gramidam. Her sister gave over 
lbs. milk in 1 day and averaged over 9 ibs for 10 days. 
Others of various ages from $59.00 to $125.00 each. 
IVORY FOSTER E. H. vost 
Owego, N. Y. Barton, N. 
Address correspondence to Barton, N. ¥. 


400 Fall Cows 


Have 400 well-bred grade Holstein Cows 
coming fresh in October and November. 
Young and good size. Will sell at reason- 
able prices, as good as can be found any- 
where. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N. ¥. 
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CHENANGO & _MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from, Also 200 yearllan 
and two-year-old heifers. 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 
HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH. N. ¥. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight. 
square and wel] developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 24 Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their 

We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
*. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 











HOLSTEIN 
SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers FOR SALE 


HOLS TEIN BULL 
Individual. ore ay ri ree and el Boy ‘eo Kal, be hy 
pens Ibe. ‘“-~re her dam 2% 


er, 


re Spend sg ner gS ae, Bes 29, to. b. Rochert Y. 


Raise a good sire, we can furnish the gubject 
KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES 


by ean rapidly increase the value of your herd if 
hiaheet P reac g Hol cin i= closely related to the 
TINEER, 








DAIRY SHORT HORNS 
stered for sale, Calves 3 months and 

older, also Cows at reasonable prices. 
GEO. L. MARVIN, Andover, Ashta Co, ‘O. 





HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, 


wo Guanes es WALKER KOKNDYKE SEGIS. Four: 





x* son of tte | FARM KING 
Poxtmac. B. ALLEN, ORWELL, N. Y-2! 


satiemete soothes nen 
BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Rorn * Sept , Oat te Kol, Ki Bired by ae? 
udge Her ervel re Ko ny ‘ontiac Ne riand, 
Prince De Kol Pontiac Korndy ams are 2-vr-old heifers 
with good A.R.O. records, We vena the room and here is your 
chanee to buy vour future herd sire at your own —— and 
row him te sult vourse’f, Write for pe ion e and guow. 
A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, XN, ¥. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H BF bull, born March 14th, 1914. Sire King 
Hengerveld 5S ‘o 60772, whose dam and sire’s 
dam _ average 30.91 =4 66% fat. Dam, Aaggie 
Dia Beets 3d 21.30 Ibe at 4 years A R O. ‘O bcice ibe, 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, - West Winfield, N 
GRADE HOLSTEIN HBIFERS 
I have a nice lot of these heifers from 1 to 2 years of 
age, nicely marked, ¢ size and well bred. Come 
and look them over. 
EVAN D DAVIS, JR., - WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 
‘TWO — HOLSTEINS — Two 
One heifer 7 months old and a bull, not related, thas 
is nearly ready for service, for $200. If interested 
for photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY F. 
Brown Bros., - Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N, 


Polled Holsteins no rae 2 caitiecall cogige 


the Holstein Fries p—- 
= for sale at from $100 = guaranceed to produce polled 
calves from hor *- Geo. E. Stevensor & Sons. Waverly,Pa 
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Letter from the Inn—XI 


BS,” . answered Morris placedly. 
ge “And for that precise reason, 
Sy I know more about the disease 


; than anybody who has, so far 
’ as its objective . manifestations 








are 
; “eoncerned, at any rate.” 
tg ' “Oh, if you will talk rot!” 
. “It’s anything but rot. The girl's 
just what you think -she is; well- 
bred, straightforward, charming. But 
she isn’t responsible—she’s in love 


with Valentine, and playing tricks on 

% you .and- pumping information that 

’ will be valuable to him out of you, 
seems to her a highly laudable . 
Confound you, don’t do that!” 

What Longstreet had done, as his 

ie angry patrol had gradually enlarged 

~ .° its limits, was to lift a chair out of 


; his way with his- foot—one might 
, have said he kicked it. 
rs “I beg your pardon,” he said 
: sulkily. “Goodnight.” 
Without another word, he _ disan- 


fe peared» into his bedroom and shut 
4» .the door. 

. Morris sat where’ he was a few 
minutes longer, poking irresolutely at 
the fire. Could it be possible, he was 
_ beginning to wonder, that Longstreet 
had himself fallen a victim to the 
disease ? 

Tony got up the next morning, 
very contrite over his part in the 
ir. What did it matter what Mor- 
‘rig said, or what he thought about it? 


After all, his explanations might be 
true. It was no affair of Tony’s. The 
thing was in the past, anyway. He 


re 


would give Woodstock Inn a wide 
berth in his rambles abcut the country 
- in the car and he would take good 
*" care never to see the girl again. Not 
because of Morris’ absurd suspicions 
and explanations, but because the 
girl herself had dismissed’ him, as 
she had a perfect right to do. 
Perhaps i¢ was this funereal sus- 
. gestion that made Tony look so 
— when he came out to break- 
. » Evidently Morris too had de- 
cided .on death and burial as the 
proper treatment for their quarrel. 
At any rate, he made no reference to 
it, either in word or manner. There 
‘wasn’t much talk over the breakfast, 
t there was nothing uncomfort- 
able about the silence. Once or twice 
: “caught his friend looking at 
~ fim in a rather thoughtful, preoc- 
@upied way. 

They had finished breakfast and 
Toéhy was consufhing his first cigaret 
over his second cup of coffee, when 

_ Beck brought in the mail. It consisted 
of just one letter. 
orris held out his hand to receive 
- ft, but Beck, with a “Beg your par- 
- don, sir,”’ walked around. the table 
en laid. it beside Tony Longstreet’s 
>. 1 Plate. 
- . Tony set down his coffees cup rather 
--. guddenly, and stared at the envelope 
eS thout offering to touch it. His face 
g ushed darkly under the tan. After 
a look at that face; Morris turned 
With sudden curiosity to look at the 
.~ Tetter. It was a rather small, square, 
stiff envelope, cream-colored, and in 
. the upper left-hand corner, neatly 
bossed in blue, were the words: 
oodstock Inn.” The address, to 
mgstreet in care of Alfred Morris. 
Wire, was writter in a rather small, 
but unmistakably feminine ~ 
: hand, as different as possible from 
the angular scrawl.in whith the let- 
ter to Vaientine had been addressed. 
“Well,” ‘said Morris, querulously, 
“after a moment of silence, “why 
a een t you open it? Let’s see what 
's 7" to say. What’s the new 


; Wratidenuy she hasn’t said much,” 
_ he observed, as he tore it open. But 
was aware that the tone of in- 
difference in his voice hadn’t rung 
e true, 
i is fingers explored _the interior 
“of. the envelope, then he looked in- 
‘side it, and then blankly he stared 
at Moris. 
ére’s nothing in it,’’ he said. 
Morris held out his hand for it. 
t's have a look.” 
the. envelope over 
turned up the torn corners of the 
a8 looked inside,~and then tossed 
thing back to Tony. The address, 
return card in the corner, and the 
mark, comprised the total infor- 
on. this missive contained. : 
f “That's funny,” said. Tony. “She 
evidently ee me a note and forgot 
nelose it. 
rris was eyeing him keenly, a 
Which didn’t at all match the 
| unconcern in his voice, when 


to do 
‘on: the envelopé'’ 


van 





The Riwianéé of an Automobile Racer 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
Author of “4 King in Khaki,” “The Whispering Man,” ete, 


and he answered the question in the 
same tone. 

“I suppose l’d better drive over to 
Woodstock and get the note. It may 
be—something important.” 

“Why not wait,’ suggested Morris 
dryly, “until she discovers her mis- 
take and sends you the note itself?’ 

“What's the use?” said Tony. “I 
can drive to Woodstock Inn in twenty 
minutes. She might not discover her 
mistake for days and very likely its 
important,” 

“Tony, you idiot, can’t 
what’s happening to you?” 

The carefully studied indifference 
was gone from Morris’ voice now. 
“What's happening to me?” 


~« It’s a Trap 


“Yes. You’re falling in‘love with 
her. 
No, don’t say it’s all rot, and that I’ve 
got falling in love on the brain, or any 
of the things it’s in your mind to say, 
but just try, before it’s too late, to 
listen with a little reasonable common 
sense. Anybody, in his senses—you in 
your right senses, certainly—could see 
what that empty envelope is. It’s 
nothing but a trap, a decoy.” 

“Morris, I really believe you’re out 
of your head. Is somebody waiting 
for me behind a bush down there on 
the Woodstock road, with a sawed-off 
shotgun, to blow my head off as I go 
by? Of all the tank drama nonsense 
I ever heard, that’s the worst.” 

‘It’s you who are talking it, not I. 


you ses 


Any intelligent man, in his’ senses, 
knowing the facts we know, would 
see it as I do. It’s perfectly clear 


what happened after you left Wood- 
stock, yesterday. She has a talk with 
Valentine; she tells him what she’s 
found out from you; namely, that we 
suspected him of having broken into 


That’s what’s happening to you. . 











Tony flushed and pressed his lips 
together. The two men stood looking 
at each other in silence. Finally Ton 
turned, picked up his dustcoat, cap 
and goggles, which were lying on a 
bench near the door, swung the door 
open, and stood a moment with his 
hand on the latch. 

“There’s no good talking about it,” 
he said. “I'll be back in time for din- 
ner this evening, anyway.” 

“You’re going to see her?” 

an.” 

Five minutes later; the big car 
swept around the corner of Morris’ 
driveway and turned up the Wood- 
stock road. 

It didn’t take more than another 
five minutes of Tony’s swooping, glid- 
ing rush along the empty road, and 
the breath of the warm, pungent 
September air in his nostrils, to blow 
away whatever resentment he had 
started out with against Morris. -Poor 
old Morris with his cynicism and his 
nerves and his chilly inaccessibility to 
the frank, open, outdoor world, he had 
nothing but his ideas to live on, and 
it was no wonder they turned bitter 
sometimes, Poor Morris, with his 


vision of traps and decoys and pitfalls! . 


Tony Longstreet grinned with pure 
amusement. The grin hadn’t quite 
had time to fade out when he swung 
the car into the stone gateway that 
marked the entrance to the Wood- 
stock property. It was just as absurd, 





A LONGING 


Oh I know that Life is pleasant and I know that Life is fair, 

But I want the glad returning of the days beyond compare. 

Of the days when hope was springing, of the days when hope was fast 
And the Future seemed all golden as I judged it by the Past. 


Oh I know that Life is earnest and I know that Life is real, 

But I want the dreams and visions and the joys I used to feel. 

Oh the days that knew no shadows and the dreams that held but joy 
Must they have forever vanished when I ceased to be a boy. 


Oh I know that Life is pleasant and I know that Life is fair, 

But I want the glad returning ‘of the Faith that went — somewhere. 
And I want to think that Heaven is not, maybe, or, perhaps, 

But the place with harps and angels that it seems to little chaps. 


And I want to trust my neighbor and I want to know myself 
“And I want to lose the feeling that there's nothing real but pelf. 
And I want to journey backward to a time and place at last 
Where I shall not fear the Future for the memories of the Past. 


-my stable for a look at the car. 
‘Good!’ he says.- ‘Find out some more. 
It evidently comes easy.’ Very likely 
she doesn’t wan't to do it; she’s sent 
you away and teld you not to come 
back, possibly because she really liked 
you and- some remnant of everyday 
decency made it distasteful to her to 
betray you to Valentine. - But Valen- 
tine insists; she can bring you back 
easy enough... Let her write you a 
note. And then one of them, prob- 
ably the girl herself, thinks of some- 
thing a lot better. 
Tony laughed. 


“IT can see straight enough, you old . 


fossil,” he said affectionately. “Tt 
isn’t my head that the - wheels go 
round in. You may be right about 
this note. It may be a trap and a 
decoy and a gin anda pitfall and -all 
the other “things you think, but any- 
how, I'm going down to seé,. I-shan'‘t 
forget .your warning. If the young 
lady asks me to whisper to her the 
formula for your explosive, or to make 
a little sketch of my new feed, why, 
I'll remember what you said and come 
away. I'll come straight back here 
and admit that you were right.” 

Morris ‘was looking at him fixedly. 
He was a littie pale, and when he 
spoke, his voice was vibrating with 
suppressed excitement. 

“IT don’t know what she wants of 
you,” he. said, “but I do know this, 
pens if. you. go to her now, in the 

te of mind that you're in, what- 

r she Wants, she'll -geti” : 


LALIA MITCHELL 


as his burlesque of it, the 
waiting be- 


every bit, 
suggestion of somebody 
hind a bush with a... 

He threw out “his clutch suddenly, 
with an exclamation, and silenced his 
motor. .There was somebody behind 
the bush. Not exactly hiding behind 
it, perhaps. The path beside the 
brook is: well masked in shrubbery. 


The “someone” .was probably just 
mounting the path. But it was 
Clarissa! 


Longstreet dismounted from the car 
and went to meet her. 
‘You've come back,” she said. 


“¥-~-Yes,” stammered. Tony. 
She -didn’t-look very angry, but 
then you never can teéll.. A sudden 


and perfectly new misgiving assailed 
him that perhaps the writer of that 
envelope ~hadn’t. been Clarissa at all. 
It might have been Jimmy Douglas, 
for instance. 

“I got a letter this.morning,”. he 
explained, “or TRE NOP 33.5 He 
reached into his pocket and pulled 
out the envelope. “I don’t kaow 
whether you wrote it or not, but I 
thought I’d come and see.” 

Clarissa laughed. “That’s almost 
getting to be a habit, isn’t it? she 
said. “What’s the mystery about this 
one?” 

He handed it to her. 

“You see there was nothing -inside 
it,” he explained. 

She turned the envelope over in 
her hand. “And you thought I must’ 
have written it,’ she questioned, “so. 


jtine’s rather tenuous, 









you same to see what it was-th I 
had said?” 
“You did write it, didn’t you 
She nodded. “T’m» afraid th: I 


can’t deny this handwriting. You see 
I changed my mind... 
She didn’t immediately go on to say 
what about, so Tony prompted her: 
“About your wish to send me av ay 
and not see anything more of me?” 
“It wasn’t a wish,” she answered 


, 


simply. “It was a decision. [I told 
you that quite frankly. I said f 
wanted us to be friends, but there 


Was a reason why we couldn’t. And 
then, after you’d gone, I turned the 
reason over in my mind and decided 
it wasn’t quite as serious as I thoucht 
it was.”’ 

“I’m very glad of that,” 
quietly. 

“You want to be friends, too, don't 
you?” she asked. 

roe.” 

“Then listen! 
lutely fresh now, 


he said 


We're to start abso- 
this minute—: 


. wait, We are introduced to each 
other—when did that happen? I 
know. You came to the dance last 


night, and you danced once with m« 

“More than that,” protested Lonz< 
street. 

“Well, twice,’”’ she conceded. “Twice 
with supper in between, and this 
morning you just happened along and 
we’re talking about what a nice time 
we had.” . 

“No,” said Longstreet, “I’ve com: 
down. here to ask you to go riding 
with me.” 

“In spite of the fact that you know 
I don’t like automobiles? Oh, but you 
don’t know that, do you?” 

“And you’re much too polite to say 
so to a person you don’t know better 
than two dances’ worth.” 

Clarissa laughed. Then she sobered 
rather suddenly. 

“You'll do it?” she said. “Really 
do it? You’ll forget all about the girl 
who rode in the car with you night 
before last, and the questions you 
asked. her yesterday and she wouldnt 
answer? You'll let those go un- 
answered ?”’ 

He nodded and held out his hand 
to her. “There’s one thing I'm 
cheated out of, though,” he said, ‘‘one 
thing I want. That’s the letter that 
ought to have been Tn this envelope.” 

Clarissa laughed. “There wasn’t 
any letter,’”’ she said, “or at least there 
was and I tore it up and sent the 
envelope empty on purpose.” 

He was looking at her in a rather 
puzzled, almost startled, way. 


A Flag from the Enemy 


“You see,” She explained, “I couldn't 
be sure you really wanted to come, 
and if I wrote and asked you to, youd 
feel, perhaps, that you had to. but 
if you really wanted to come, I 
thought you’d come for an empty «n- 
velope, as well as a note. It was 2 
sort of trap to catch your real wishes 
in, don’t you see.’ 

By walking very circumspectly, 
justifying certain of his acts 
plausibly and ingeniously, and by 
idly ignoring certain others, Valeni 
just managed to avoid the necessity 
of recognizing himself as a_ rascil 
His self-respect was a very fraziie 
thing and he guarded it with corr 
sponding care. On most of the m 
points, of conduct he was hisi'y 
punctilious. 

The vital flaw in Valentine’s c) 
acter was that he was @ snob. 
most wonderful, illuminating and e 
lifting experience he had ever had w:s 
when, in his freshman year at e 
university, young Sheldrake, Marcus 
Sheldrake, Jr, mind you, had walked 
across the campus with him and u 
his cigarettes and struck up a sch 
boy friendship with him. That fri« 
ship -has lasted unbroken to — ‘ 
It had provided Valentine with a 
key to the big, homely Sheldr 
house on Fifth avenue, with cri 
in the Sheldrake yacht, with innun 
able invitations to visit at the vari 
Sheldrake country piaces, which c: 
sponded so neatly to all the stati 
in the annual pilgrimage of fashi: 

Now, old Marcus Sheldrake was 
far removed as possible from Va! 
romantic ids 
of a gentleman. He was a shrew? 
crafty, underbred, thoroughly ore da- 
ceous old. pirate; too big to be vul=* 
wees to be a hypocrite. 

«-~ <{To Page: 21) 
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Removing the Step 
ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 


“ym-um, you bet the folks were mad 
When Father told the news! 
‘ghe’ll make you boys step ‘round,’ they 
said, 


‘and mind your p’s and q’s.’ 

int Gertie called her just a girl, 

And then she took to tears, 

while Grandma shook her. head and 

sighed, 

‘Poor Anna’s little dears.’ 

And Mandy gave her notice. 

“She said, ‘The Lord forbid 

That I should work in any place 
That’s bossed by such a kid.’ F 

Huh! we were scared, ‘til Father said, 
‘Now youngsters, don’t you fret, 

just treat your new Ma fair and square, 
And see what you will get.’ 


Au 


“and Pa was right, for when she came, 
She used us all so fine, 2 
He’d often laugh and say, “My dear, 


You'll spoil those kids of mine.’ 
She didn’t take Ma’s picture down, 
Or put us in the shed, 


She fixed our room up slick, and bought 
¢ A brand-new iron bed. 
She wheedled Pa to get us 
A tent that can’t be beat, 
And made us khaki soldier clothes, 


And bully things to eat 
So when we found such dandy times 
Had come along to stay, 
Why! Bill and I made up our minds 


To take that step away. 


The Peace House 
{Concluded Last Week.] 


HE house they soon reached is 
I one of the most fascinating in 





from 


Washington and*is_ usually 
known as the Octagon House 
from the odd shape the archi- 


tect gave it after placing the entrance 
across one corner. Built for a private 


THE ‘YOUNGER 
READERS 











the house were really secret doors, she 
said, and as she spoke she touched a 
spring which swung open the pane! be- 
side her and disclosed a large closet. 

“How did she open it?” whispered 
Elsa to Annie May. “Ethel says there 
are ever so many tales about haunted 
rooms, secret underground passages 
and dark places where slaves were 
once confined and whipped. I think 
I like better stories about grand balls 
where Dolly Madison and her friends 
were entertained.” 

From the circular hall a staircase 
winds to the upper stories, and on the 
second floor is found the most inter- 
esting spot of all. There, a large, cir- 
cular room over the vestibule, is the 
Peace Room. From its’ windows, 
which now look out upon a towering 
office building, the oldtime residents 
could see broad stretches of lowlands 
leading down to the Potomac. Presi- 
dent Madison and his wife. chose 
this room for a sitting room and 
office, and the big table now occupy- 
ing the place of honor is the identical 
table upon which the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed by the president. 

Its top is protected by a sheet of 
glass and Annie May drew near to 
look at the manuscripts which are 
spread out beneath the transparent 
surface. Her eye caught such words 
as these—“Treaty of Peace and 
Amity. ... War which has unhappily 
substituted principles of perfect reci- 
procity, Peace, Friendship and good 
understanding.” On the ‘last page, 
just above the signatures of the com- 
missioners at Ghent, she read slowly, 
“the 24th day of December, one 
thousand eighteen hundred and four- 
teen.” 

Annie May had not forgotten that 
the battle of New Orleans Was fought 
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The Octagon House at Washington 


This is the Peace house around which the story of that name, for 


the boys and girls, 


residence in 1800, it is very different 
from the ~magnificent Pan-American 
building; but it was designed by Dr 
Thornton, the same architect who 
drew the plans for the capitol, ‘and 
even the young people recognized that 
there is something truly artistic and 
fine in its appearance and construc- 
tion. After the White House was 
burned during the war of 1812, Presi- 
dent Madison and his wife lived in the 
Octagon House for several months, 
and it is sometimes called the Peace 
House because it was there that the 
President signed the Treaty of Peace 
between England and America. 

“Look at the queer little lamp- 
Posts!” cried Elsa as they mounted 
the outer steps. On either side of the 
oor are wrought iron lamp-posts 
and holders, just as they were placed 
& hundred years ago to light the way 
for guests assembling at many a fine 
Party. Annie May thought the high, 
narrow stoves in the big vestibule 
one even more queer. The vestibule 
: circular in shape and in two niches 
n the wall stand these old-fashioned 
tees: imported from England long 
efore the days of furnaces. 
' Big fireplaces are the glory of the 
awe rooms in the wings formerly 
ogg as parlor and dining room. A 
_ was glowing in the latter room that 
ecember day, and the boys and girls 
Rathered around Miss Silverton while 
she pointed out to them the beautiful 
a mantel piece, the white woodwork, 


_ Mahogany doors and deeply recessed 


dows, Some of the wall panels in 


centers. 


on January eighth, 1815. Was Carolyn 
watching her, she wondered? Not 
ready to meet a triumphant glance 
just then, she turned to look at the 
tablet to which Miss Silverton was 
calling their attention. It was placed 
over the door of the Peace Room by 
the Daughters of 1812 and reads: 

“The Treaty of Peace terminating the 
War of 1812 Between the United States 
and Great Britain was signed in this 
room February 17, 1815.” 

Suddenly Annie May’s bitterness 
vanished. There had been so many 
dates! First there was the sigging by 
the commissioners in Ghent. She 
heard Miss Silverton telling how a 
messenger had sailed from Belgium to 
New York and ridden with all possible 
speed to Washington, carrying the 
precious document for the president 
to sign. On still another day it had 
been ratified by congress. What 
did the exact date when the war 
closed matter to her now? Nothing 
mattered but that “friendship and good 
understanding” should be restored be- 
tween her and Carolyn. 

She looked eagerly around the room, 
but “Day’s” bright head was not to 
be seen anywhere. After last reverent 
glances at the table, the others wan- 
dered on, but Annie May could not 
feel any interest in the room where 
Dolly Madison kept her wonderful 
turbans, nor in the quaint garden 
which still shows formal flower-beds 
and hedges of low box. Where was 
Carolyn? Could she have stumbled 
into some ‘of those dark and haunted 


passages and lost her way? Back 
in the hall there were other inquiries 
for her. In vain Ethel and Elsa 
searched from room to room. 

“There is still the cellar,” said Miss 
Silverton doubtfully; “or surely she 
wouldn’t think it a joke to hide be- 
hind one of the secret panels I told 
about?” 

She opened the ¢loset door once 
more, but no Carolyn. Ovt in the hall, 
however, the secret panel disclosed 
a narrow stairway as well as a smaller 
hall, and through the dim light a faint 
voice cried, “Oh is it you at last, Miss 
Silverton? “I’m afraid I have sprained 
my foot.” 

“What did you try to do, Carolyn?” 
asked Miss Silverton a little sternly as 
they guided the frightened girl bacx 
to the hall. 

“I suppose I shouldn’t have wan- 
dered away alone,” she answered, 
“but I left the room upstairs because 
—well, because I couldn’t stand it any 
*longer to be so near Annie May and 
not be able to speak to her. I came 
down here and then I wondered how it 
would seem te open a secret panel. 
The one in the hall isn’t so hard to 
discover and I stepped behind it for a 
moment. I saw the stairway and it 
tempted me on. Then I slipped and I 
must have twisted my foot and 
fainted,” 

The girls helped her tenderly to the 
old sofa in the dfawing room where 
Annie May dropped down beside her 
sobbing, 

“Oh Carolyn, I was so bad—worse 
than Mexico or any other revolution- 
ary country. I was sorry anyway, but 
the more Miss Silverton told us about 
the end of the war the more ashamed 
I grew. And when we saw the tablet 
I looked around and tried to find you 
to tell you I was sorry.” 

“I was just as bad,” comforted 
Carolyn. “But now if only I can walk 
we'll finish this trip under the prin- 
ciples of perfect reciprocity.” We'll 
sign a treaty of peace just as soon as 
we get back to the hotel, and have the 
jolliest time that can be going home.” 

“Sign the treaty here,” urged Elsa 
French, mischievously handing over 
a picture postal of the house they 
were in, On the back she had scrib- 
bled hastily, 

“The Treaty of Peace terminating the 
late misunderstanding between Annie 
May Knight and Carolyn Byrd was 
signed in this house December 12, 1914.” 

{The End.] 





Two Interesting Games 
L. M. THORNTON 

Doctor Dippy’s DONKEY—Seat all 
the players in a line and ask the leader 
to state that Dr Diddey’s Donkey 
walks in an awkward way. The next 
player must form a sentence retaining 
the words Dr Diddey’s Donkey and 
awkward, although he can have the 
animal engaged in any way that to 
him seems best, such ‘as kicking, bray- 
ing, eating, drinking, dancing, graz- 
ing, etc. The players other than the 
one giving the sentence may laugh 
as much as they choose, but the one 
speaking must pay a forfeit if he 
smiles. The task of framing sentences 
with the four words goes down the 
entire line of players. 

PARLOR STUNTS—Prepare a large 
circular cardboard target and to this 
affix as many dark red or blue bull’s- 
eyes as there are guests, having back 
of each bull’s-eye a tiny slip of paper 
on which is written directions for some 
stunt, such as whistling a tune, sing- 
ing a song, standing with the face 
in the corner, or any trick which sug- 
gests itself to the hostess as likely to 
amuse the company. Provide a bow 
and arrow and ask each guest in turn 
to shoot at the target until an arrow 

‘pierces some one of the bull’s-eyes. 
The player then takes the slip of pa- 
per which his arrow has pierced and 
stands in readiness to perform the 
“stunt” written upon it, although he 
must not tell what it is until his turn 
comes for amusing the company. 





Our Spice Box 


A farmer, buying some tools in a 
hardware store, was asked by the pro- 
prietor if he did not want to buy a 
bicycle. 

“A bicycle won't eat its head off,” 
said the salesman, “and you can ride it 
around your farm. They’re cheap now 
and I can let you have one for thirty- 
five dollars.” 

“I guess I’d ruther put the thirty- 
five dollars into a cow,” said the farm- 
er reflectively. 

“Ha-ha,” laughed the hardware 
man, “you’d look mighty foolish, rid- 
ing round your farm on a cow, now, 
wouldn’t you?” ° 

“Well, I dunno,” said the farmer, 
“no more foolish than I would milking 
a bicycle.” 





The Little Hen Which Mary Owned 


Our Mary had a little hen, 
She had it fricasseed, 

And when she'd eaten it all up 
With her it disagreed. 


“Tf might have known as much,” she said 
When mopping off her brow, 

“It never did set well in life, 

i Why should’ itsset'well now?” 
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25 lbs. best Granulated Cane Sugar for $1.20 





when ordered with other money-saving 
Larkin Groceries, such as flour, coffee, tea, 
canned vegetables, dried vegetabies, ham, 
bacon, fish, cereals, crackers, preserved 
fruits, relishes, confectionery; laundry, 
toilet, and home supplies of all kinds. 


GROCERY BOOK FREE 
Send a letter or postal today for your free 


copy. Just say, ‘Send me free a copy of 
Grocery Book No. 16 " 


Latkitt Co. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 



























HOOSI Pay Two ER 


OSIE Stoves 
ISIE 


& Ranges 
To try in your own home for 30 

———emeeieeh| Show your triends. Freight paid 
© us. Send it back at our expense = 
w do mot want to keep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpasa 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a single stove to buy your winters 
feel. All HOOSIER 


f 


assortment to select 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 State St., Marion, Ind, 





LIFE SIZE 23 FT. 
HIGH DOLL GIVEN 


Handsome, unbreakable, 
life size, cloth doll, big asa 
baby,can wear baby clothes. 
Pretty face with pink cheeks, 
red lips, bright eyes and blonde 
d. This lov 


and put to bed just like « real 
baby. We give with it with. 


Bluine. 


LUINE MFG. CO. 


378 MU St., Concord Jet., Mase. 





Fai 
to its Youthful 
Prevents ~t> falli 








Let us 
show you 
vassin AF tn the 

pa can ig 2 
United States, Write today to the 
largest makers of transparent handled knives 
and razors for proof. A postal card will do, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY ©0., 214 Bar St. CANTON, OHIO 
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Centerpiece No. 1424 


This Handsome Centerpiece, No. 1424, is 22inches 
across, including the lace ecru edge. The material 
istan linen crash, that is so much in demand now. 
The design is stamped, then tinted In beautiful rich 
colors. ar big offer incindes 18-Inch center as illas- 
trated, 2-—inch lace to finish the edge and 25c 
cotton to outline the design, postpaid,for only 





Stamped Bootees 
For a short time only we will send you this pretty 


of baby’s bootees stam ‘for embroidery, oa 
er ea yuality ique, with cotton to work 10c 


CRD GRRROCTOET, SEP ccancocecocccccocesecess«206 
ARTICRAFT CO. 
Dept, O, Springfield, Mass. 








FALL FANCY WORK 














































































Be Natural 
are ORIN CROOKER 

- One charm of womanhood seldom 
mphasized is that of being simply 
one’s self. Of course, if this re- 
ee a peppery. terhper or a haughty 

aring there is little charm even 

in being, natural. But the sweet dis- 
|, position that. is never affected but 
‘always just the same has a charm 
Qhieh no ornaments of dress or jewels 

‘can highten. To it the world gives 
\ precedence, over that beauty which 
is merely of fate or form. 

: ~*~ Many an otherwise charming per- 
= gonality is marred .by lack of this 
—* simple . virtue. “She is perfectly 

- * ¢harming when you find her alone in 
her own home,” is a remark some- 
.. «times heard, “but when 

_* strange is around she is so affected 
that she doesn’t seem like the same 
person.” 

Just what the mental process may 
be which prompts such an_indi- 
vidual to lay aside her true self and 
don an artificial make-up that is 
foreign to her own personality is 
difficult to fathom. But whatever it 
' -. may be, one thing is certain—the re- 
'- gult is usually a miserable failure. 
4 “All the world’s a_ stage.” said 

Shakespeare, “and all its men and 
Women merely players.’”’ But this 
does not signify that we are to strut 
through life in a disguise that con- 
ceals such virtues as we may possess. 
Be natural! .It is an aid to right 
living. By being affected one too 
often deceives even oneself. If one 
cannot be sweet tempered without 
S an effort it is time one realized it 
and turned on the power in that di- 
rection. If one must affect a smile 
where usually rests a frown, then the 
oon gooner one looks into the mirror of 
a” ome’s true self the sooner will one try 
to wipe out the frown and cultivate 
the smile. “See ourselves as others 
see us,” is a maxim that is capable 
of producing great results. But bet- 
- ter yet is it to be so genuinely sweet 
tempered and lovable as to be none 
the hoser if we are ourselves at any 

, time and place. 


Make the Best of It 


It would be a pretty Greary world, 
wouldn’t it, if we couldn't “dream 
‘dreams and see visions?” They may 
mot always come to pass; the ma- 
jority of them probably won't, but 
they certainly help us* along’ the 
‘everyday pathway of life. 

t I have always thought the most 
appalling thing about the Inferno 
which Dante depicted was not the 
terrible suffering theré but the words 
which he placed above the entrance, 
“All hope forsake ye, who enter here.” 
Just imagine, if you can, what it 
would be to live without hope of 
something better in our lives. Some 

é little pleasure or some good which we 
'.  wuneonsciously feel may appear around 

* the next turn in the road. Too many 
of us, I am afraid, though, hope on 
without trying very hard ourselves to 
make the things we want come to 
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> Pave are also much like the melan- 
~ . @holy pig whose biographical jingle I 
~~ have always enjoyed, . 
bane iy was ® pig that sat alone, 

* e a ruine ump, 
igi, By day and hight he made his moan, 
“It would have stirred a heart of stone, 

To see him wring his hoofs and groan 
A * Beeause he could not jump.” ; 

/"~ “* Pozens of us sit down and “wring 

» © our hoofs and ‘groan’ because cir- 
~* eumstances or lack of natural ability 
_ Gon’t permit us tobe in the “jump- 

ing’ class. But one thing is sure, if 
we can’t be jumpers, at least we can 
_ try te be good walkers. 

-- “It is a real talent to be able to make 
- thle most of what one has, both in his 
_ * - fife and strroundings. Ina recent 
. “eontest I was interested to observe 

a w many things there were which 
ople wanted in or. around their 
ymes that they might have had if 
y had wanted them hard ‘enough. 
_-Tn many cases they represented no 


ey aeesy of cash, usually the stumbling 


kK, 

r instance, hundreds wanted the 
around their home improved, 
specially by 
aks, flowers and 
\e “They seemed 
eel that un- 
they had 
mey to order. 
y from a flor- 
or nursery, they 
helpless. But 














7 they? Not a 
except in the 
ew exceptions 
cA, e the house 
ocated in _an 
lutely barren’ 

.. AS fine a. 


% s I yy bed as 
) ~- one.can desire can 
7 beh aby trans- - 


ie Gh bDde 






anyone - 































of your locality. That 
done- on the estates 
of millionaires, instead of trying to 
make foreign shrubs -eke out a 
sickly existence.. The state of Illinois 
has instituted a campaign to induce 
the people to plant Illinois trees and 
shrubs in Illinois. It is a splendid 
movement. 

With a border of native shrubbery 
framing your yard, you have made a 
good start toward improving its looks 
and the cost has been nothing but 
your labor. Nearly everyone is glad 
to share their perennials with others 
for the roots must be divided if they 
are to succeed well. Place these in 
front of your shrubbery and you will 
have a. garden which is a daily joy. 
Native vines will thrive and do bet- 


ing. bushes 
is what is 


onto the floor had gone steamer, pud- 
ding and all. 

“Well, it’s .your own fault,’’. tact- 
lessly retorted her daughter, who just 
then came down the stairs. “I’ve 
heard father tell you half a dozen 
times not to bother with that old 
stove any longer, but to either go 
down town to the hardware store and 


pick out a new one or send for some - 


of the catalogs we see advertised and 
order one that way.’ 

“I know, t know he has,” replied 
the mother, as.she wiped away at the 
brown mess that dripped down the 
stove front, “but when I can make 
the old one do, it’s better to save the 
money.” 

“Is it,” retorted her daughter, as 
she placed some milk onto the stove 











ter on your to heat,” “catch 
porches than the father using a2 
imported varieties. [Of Oj] machine on the 
Get the children farm that he had 


interested and see 
what even a little 
time can accom- 
|plish, 

Many and many 
are the housewives 
wanting cement 


walks, so mud 
won't be carried 
into the house. 


Nearly everywhere ~ 
cinders can be had 
without costin the 








A Tribute to the Farmer’s Wife 
By James J. Hill 


HEN I am talking to the 
W farmer I remember that 

the farmer’s wife is one- 
half of the family, and she is the 
bigger half, too. The farmer’s 
success or failure, his going up or 
down in the scale of accomplish- 


to spend half of 
his time tinkering 
up or which only 
half did its work. 
He would call it 
pretty poor econ- 
omy. 

“If there was a 
ballot taken as to 
the most impor- 
tant piece of fur- 
niture in the house, 
I reckon the cook- 














saw-a board or drive @ nail straight 
but I know from my own experience 
that a woman can learn to do it and 
do it well, if shé has to. 

There is no use multiplying in- 
stances. The will to do or to have 
your heart’s desire will make pos- 
sible what seemed impossible, if it is 
strong enough. There is no _ need 
either of being grouchy because the 
things we'want haven't cOMme our way 
yet. That doesn't help one bit: 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


The Old Kitchen Stove 


“There, that’s the second time that 
has happened this week.” It was with 
an effort that Mrs Taylor, tired with 
the morning’s work, kept the tears 
back, as she gazed at the mess on the 
floor. The broken stove top, carefully 
adjusted so it would support the 
steamer with the suet puding for din- 
ner in it, had been loosened in put- 
ting more wood in the stove, and over 





















2559 Is the 


Group of Pretty Floral 
Pillows 
No 2557 Is the Chrysan- 
themum Design on the 


Left, No 2558 Is the Pillow 
on the Right and No 


nearest town, and ment depends upon her. stove would re- 
a cinder path will A helpful thrifty wife, who is ceive all the votes, 
prevent mud conserving his capital, his health, don’t you?” she 
tracking and is his earning ability, not to mention went on. “‘Every 
aa re the pocketbook, closing the ave- Soarewses —< 
of using Went po nues of waste, will make him suc- sae “that is =n 
have if you can’t ceed. He can’t help succeeding, good running or- 
have what you while with a wasteful, careless der. Do you want 
Want. wife, he might as well give up. this cornstarch 

At least half a These are the facts. Make the pudding + flavored 
dozen wives wrote test: Take two men, one with the with lemon .or 
they twanted their right kind of a wif, and one who vanilla? Vanilla? 
Step Tepatred “so || bas the wasteful, creless kind || Su, TIERt butt 
they wouldn't step and see how real it isin the actual for that suet pud- 
in the hole andi progress of that family. ding. I'm not 

reak a bone. } overly fond of a 
That surel >] — fA} ¢ re 2 
good one gh [o} {9} ay a it 2 is 
ness, but if he is quickly made: To 
teo busy or too’ careless, you can. go back to the stove question, 
do it. I used to think it was though, mother, I don’t believe you 
about impossible for a woman to do save in dollars and cents using 


that old stove, not to mention all the 
extra work it makes you. 

“Ever since that lid broke over a 
year ago you and I have, in spite of 
all our care, upset the contents of one 
or two kettles or saucepans a week, 
Sometimes we manged to save part, 
but more often it all went on to the 
floor. 

“That spells a lot of money, which 
is just out-and-out waste, but aside 
frgm fumping the food, we have half 
spoiled innumerable ‘things because 
the firebex is all burned out, and you 
can’t depend on. the heat.- Why, 
Mother Taylor, it was only last week 
that we had to eat that awful batch 
of bread that had just got started. to 
bake’ when the -fire went out and 
which fell before we got the oven hot 
again. Then, too, it takes about 
twice the wood or coal that a new 
stove would,” 

+ “You ought to have been a lawyer, 
Jennie,” remarked her mother, as she 
stoked up the ever-hungry firebox. 
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Top One 


. is a large reservoir attached—no hh.» 


_ ones. 











“Well, I wish I was; I'a Bet out 
Some sort of an injunction to restrain 
you from using this old contraption 
any longer. Mrs Littlefield’s new 
stove was set up last week and may, be 


it isn’t nice. I saw it when I was over 
to see Grace Saturday. It is just as 
Plain as plain can be. Mrs Little: eld 
says no decorations on the cook stove 
for her, She has something more ig 
do than digging dirt and grease ou: 4 
a hundred useless crevices every y; 
She bought a range because 
thought that she would be usir 
holes more 


she 
iz six 
often than four. The; 


ing all the hot water she uses j 
kettle on top, and part of the lids , 
her stove are what they call Fre) 
That is, they are made in four 
or.five parts, so that you can have a 
hole that. will exactly fit the kettle 
you are using. I’d just love to covok 
on @ stove like hers. I tell you what 
mother, let’s send for some catalogs 
and look over the different kinds ang 
see what seems to suit our need best. 
Don’t you think it would be a goog 
idea? You know father wants you to 
have one.” 

Mrs Taylor smiled a reluctant eo). 
sent. “Have your way, child, if you 
want to. My patience has abvut 
reached its limit with this old thing, 
anyway. Although it was a good stove 
when new, still this is an age when 
both man and machine are expected 
to have maximum efficiency or else 
find there is no place for them. I 
guess it’s a new stove for the Tay- 
lors aS soon as We can find one to 
suit us.” 


A Group of Pillows 


A very good looking pillow desiza 
for solid and ‘Kensington embroider, 
is this chrysanthemum one, No 2557. 


are 1 





it comes stamped on tan linen 
ready to be worked in differ< 

shades of yellaw and gree 
A few French knots inthe center 


of each chrysanthemum make 
the flower a little more solid so that 
it doesn’t look as if the petals woul] 
fall apart. The design is worked in 
heavy cotton so* that it works very 
fast and yet is quite effective. Th. 
pillow measures 18x24 inches, makin: 
: an oblong instead of a square pil- 
Ow. 

A very pretty pillow - for solid 
embroidery in. colors is No 2558. The 
roses are worked in shades of red 
and the leaves a dark, rich green with 
black for outlining the stems. The 
embroidery is quickly done as heavy 
cotton is used to make the work easy 
and effective. The pillow measures 
18x24 and is mdde of natural colore.l 
homespun, which is not only goo 
lookitg but wears extremely wel! 
The design is tinted.so that it is com 
paratively simple t® place #he colors 

One on the gayest and pretties! 
Pillows we have is No 2559. It is 
certainly. attractive with its basket 
full of flowers and graceful ribbo 
streamers. The design-comes stamped 
and tinted on natural colored home- 
spun, The embroidery is simple to 
work, being a combination of solid 
and outline stitch. The flowers may 
be worked in shades of rose or yello 
with green leaves and streamers 
the basket brown. Either colw 
scheme is unusually attractive. 1! 
pillow is long and narrow, measuri 
18x24 inches. Any one top nic 
stenciled costs 25c; cotton 30c ext: 


Order by number from our fancy- 
work department, care of this paper. 





Table Suggestions for Autumn 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 


If your flower garden has be: 
visited by Jack Frost a pretty bow! 
or. one of those eharming brown 
baskets heaped with pears,’ grapes 
and early apples will. be a welcvuine 
change for the center of the tabi: 

The decorative and edible qualities 
of pears are not always fully appre- 
ciated; early in the season they have 
for a rival the luscious, peach and 

later the autua..:’ 
apples. For ° 
ample, pear salad, 
if served daintly, is 
both delicious an? 


the pears,! , ; 
and. paring ‘ 
Drop the pieces in 
to ice ,water 


be a few ¢ ~ 
lemon: juice w »:\' 
vent discoloration 
until time for serv- 
ing. Fill the cavi- 
ties «with chopped 
nuts and place tne 
pears on lettuce 
leaves. 





decorative. ieir CO 


i 
which th e should. 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


A ro pttiied's ine bore Dat aiant kone 
ing about rses 
hn. And I didn’t know 
seman very well either 


go I told him I wanted 
e horse for a 
es - ann said 


first, 
pay me first, 
wa, " sive you back 
meh.” if the horse 
it ail 
i, Latent ie t L 4 
eg afral 


y it 
once parted with it. So 
saidart Pox ated it bad. 
W: 
sthowow this set me 
ing. 

You see I make Wash- 
ing Machines—the “1900 
Gravity” Washer. 

d I said to myself. 
wh ot poogte ms may think 
about ti m ing Ma- 
enine as I thought about 
the horse, and about the 
man who owned it. 

But yp never know, because ther) woulda! t write 
and tell me. You see I sell my — Machines 
by mail. I have sold over half a Y nition at way. 


So, thought I, s is only fair enough to let people 
try my V Washing M achines for a month, before they 
pay for them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our “1900 Gravity” Washer will 
40. [know it will wash the clothes, without wear- 
ing or tearing them, in less than half the time they 

ean be washed by band or by any other machine. 


I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes 
ia Six minutes. 1 know no other machine ever in- 
vented can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our “1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong 
woman, and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges 
nor break buttons the way all other machines do. 


It just drives soapy water clear fgough the fibres 
of the clothes like a force pump might. 


So, said I to moet, I will do with my ‘‘1900 Grav- 

ny Washer what I wanted the man to do with the 
Only I won’t Wait for people to ask me. I'll 

oaer rst, and ru make good the offer every time. 


Let me send you a “1900 Gravity” Washer on a 
month’s tree trial. I’ll pay the freight out of my own 
pocket, and ff you don’t want the machine after 
wre used it a month, I’ll take it back and pay the 
Height ttoo. Surely that is fair enough, isn’t 


ay t it prove 55 Se **1900-Gravity” Washer 
be all that I say 


a you Can pay me do of what it saves for you. 
It will save its whole cost in a few months, in wear 
and tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 
— cents " 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 

28. Fy keep the machine after the month’s 
tris, rl % you ay for it out of what it saves zea. 
It it'saves you ents a week, send me 50 cents 
week ’til paid dg °° ll take that cheerfully, and Tit 
br for my money until the machine itself earns the 

ance. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send you a book 
about the **1900 Gravity” Washer that washes clothes 
in 6 minutes. 
iy me this way — H. L. Barker, 1406 Court 


Street, ton, N. Y. If you live’ in Canada, 
address Taos Vasher Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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it easy 
for you to have the 
finest stove or range 
in your neighborhood 
and at the same time— 


Save $5 to $40 


Free trial before you 
pay us. Low factory 
price proves quality 
and saving or ship 
back at our expense, 
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The Girl in the Other Seat 
{From Page 18] 


he was one of the richest men. in 
America and among the most power- 
ful. His som was, perhaps, more in- 
télligent, but much less energetic; a 
cynic, as the son of such a man is 
very likely to be, and as frankly in- 
different to the dictates of current 
morality as his father. Superficially, 
he was a good-humored, indifferent 
young gentleman, with excellent tastes 
and manners. 

The Sheldrakes found Valentine use- 
ful in ma ways, and in a tolerant, 
cynical, half-contemptuous fashion, 
young Marcus really liked him. Mor- 
ris had found the one word for him 
when he called him Sheldrake’s jackal. 

Valentine had made the acquaint- 
ance of the Ellsworth stepsisters under 
a misapprehension as to which was 
which. When, a little later, he learned 
the truth, that Violet was socially as 
well as financially the unimportant 
one, and Clarissa the real heir to the 
Ellsworth name and millions, it had 
been too late to readjust his bearing 
to the two. Probably it wouldn't have 
made much difference anyway. He 
would have disliked Clarissa even if 
he had known the truth from the 
first. Her straight-forward democratic 
directness would certainly have blis- 
tered the thin, cheap varnish of his 
snobbery in a very uncomfortable way. 

He wouldn’t have let himself fall 
in love with Violet if he had known 
the truth in time, but when the thing 
happened, as it inevitably did, he 
made a virtue of it. It seemed to 


have gone on preferring Violet even 
after he’d learned that she wasn’t an 
heiress at all, or only in the most 
modest way, and for the rest practi- 
cally a pensioner on Clarissa’s bounty. 


Plotting and Scheming 
As a matter of fact, he couldn't help 
himself. Violet’s prettiness, her 


flattery, her soft air of dependence, 
had an irresistible fascination for him, 
and this has deepened at last into as 
real an emotion as he was capable of. 
As far as such a thing was possible, 
he was really in love with Violet at 
the time when, without warning and 
without a halfway decent pretext, she 
had thrown him over, in order, as he 
put it to himself, to take a chance at 
Sheldrake. He felt no resentment 
against his friend; that would have 
been impossible for him, but he was 
Woubly angry with Violet in conse- 
quence. She had written him an ex- 
asperating note asking for the return 
of her letters, to which he had replied 
that she could have them by coming 
for them and in no other way. 

He had appraised Violet’s character 
rather shrewdly in making this de- 
mand. He was in love with her in 
making this demand. He was in love 
with her without being blind to the 
fact that she was essentially weak, 
romantic and silly. His rather theatri- 
cal selection of a rendezvous and the 
veiled suggestion in his note that she 
was seriously committed to him, were 
well calculated to accomplish the re- 
sult he wanted. Violet would be 
frightened a little, flattered a little 
that she had stirred him so deeply, and 
she would want her letters badly 
enough to come for them. 

When she came, he would frighten 
her a little more, flatter her still fur- 
ther by making love to her—in 
short, he would convince her that she 
was partly in his power and he 
totally in hers. It wouldn’t be very 
surprising if he succeeded in carrying 
her clean off her feet and induced her 
to marry him out of hand. That was 
what he wanted, for he was genuinely 
in love with her. 

But he had reckoned without Clar- 
issa. Violet, left to herself, or with 
no one but her mother to fall back 
on. would probably have done just 
what he hoped she would: but, in- 
stead of that, she had shown the 
note to Clarissa. Clarissa was neither 
romantic nor impressionable herself, 
but she knew Violet like a book and 
she saw at once how well Valentine’s 
melodramatic suggestion of the 
wronged lover, the lonely rendezvous, 
and the rest of his nonsense, were 
calculated to play upon Violet’s weak- 
ness. 

Her own feeling about it was a 
mixture of anger with a rather con- 
temptuous amusement. “You needn't 
worry, Violet. I'll get your letters 
back,” was all she had said at first. 
The amusement had faded out and 
the anger deepened, as Violet, not to 
be balked of a scene, had gone on 
playing up the situation for all it was 
worth and asserting an intention of 
going to meet Valentine herself. It 
was then that she had characterized 
Valentine’s note as simple “black- 
mail” and the writer of it as a 
“sneaking cad.” 

That was the spirit in which she 
had met him at the summerhouse. 
Although she hadn’t used either of 
these terms to Valentine himself, she 
had demanded the letters and had 
got them with a quiet, contemptuous 
assurance that left him feeling like 
a whipped cur. 

The five minutes he spent with 
Clarissa in the summerhouse did 





more to demolish his fragile  selif- 


him a very fine thing that he should’ 


respect than- anything that had ever 
happened to him in his life. Even 
now, his face went a dull red and his 
jaw muscles contracted every time he 
thought of her. 

It was less than an hour after 
Longstreet had driven away that Beck 
brought word to Morris in the labora- 
tory, that Mr Valentine wanted to see 
him. Beck had protested that it was 


impossible, but he was not, as yet, 
-ell enough acquainted with the 
highly explosive nature of Morris 


temper to resist the easy assurance of 
Valentine’s authority. 

Morris gave him a bad two minutes 
when he appeared at the laboratory 
door with his announcement, but, as 
the man turned to go away, he callei 
after him to tell Valentine to wait. 

He was in no mood for the labora- 
tory that morning; his quarrel with 
Tony had upset him far too much, 
and Valentine’s visit, taken as a 
counter-irritant, might do him good. 

The two men had never seen each 
other before, as Morris had always 
refused to make an _ exception in 
Valentine’s case to his rule against 
meeting, personally, those with whom 
he had business dealings. All that 
had passed between them had been 
by letter, or through the medium of 
Tony Longstreet. 

Diplomatic Fencing 

He found his visitor unexpectedly 
prepossessing. Valentine had a quiet, 
well-bred voice,-and the movements 
of his big, athletic body had an ap- 
pearance of gentleness and delibera- 
tion not uncommon to athletes. He 
seemed perfectly at ease and not in 
the least abashed over his recent be« 
trayal of the two inventors. Morris 
liked that about him, too. The first 
thing Valentine did, after politely 
greeting his host and apologizing for 
having interrupted him, was to refer 
to the letter in which he had an- 
nounced his betrayal to the part- 
ners. 

“You must have got 2 letter from 
me a day or two back,” he said with 
easy impudence. “I meant, when [ 
wrote it, to follow it up immediately 
with this explanation.” 

Morris nodded him to a chair and 
seated himself in another facing him. 

“There is an explanation, then?’ he 
inquired politely. 

Valentine smiled. “Yes, indeed. 
But my intention to make it was a 
little interfered with by the unex- 
pected arrival of our friend Anthony 


Longstreet.”’ 

“The explanation, then,’’ Morris ob- 
served interrogativély, “is intended 
for me, rather than both of us?” 

“Yes,” said Valentine. Then he 
smiled. “As a matter of fact, I took 


the precaution of waiting until I had 
seen Longstreet safely on his way up 
to Woodstock Inn, before I made this 


.call.” 


Morris’ eyebrows lifted just per- 
ceptibly and his eyes narrowed a lit- 
tle, as he contemplated his caller. 

“You're a man with whom it’s pos- 


sible to talk seriously,” Valentine 
went on, “and poor Longstreet isn’t. 
So it’s just as well, for the present, 


that Woodstock happens to have at- 
tractions for him.” 
{To be Continued] 





The “ Spare” Room 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


A country housekeeper soon learns 
that her extra sleeping-room is of- 
ten called into use at very’ short 
notice and at most inopportune mo- 
ments. Neither is it possible, without 
daily and unnecessary attention, to 
keep the room always ready for oc- 
cupancy. If all toilet accessories, 
covers and ornaments are placed in 
a drawer of the dressing-table after 
the departure of a guest, they will 
keep fresh and free from dust. The 
washstand furnishings, if covered 
carefully with a clean old cloth, will 
also be dustless and ready for use. 

Place on the bed the _ folded 
blankets and linen, with pillows and 
mattress cover, and cover all carefully 
with an old sheet. When needed for 
a guest it requires only a few minutes 
to dust the dressing-table and arrange 
on it the articles from the drawer, to 
make the bed with the materials 
right at hand and to fold away the 
unlovely between-times covers. And 
the room presents a fresh and at- 
tractive appearance that cannot be 
claimed for a room in which the 
toilet articles are arranged and the 
bed is made up days before it is to 
be occupied. Surely the comfort of 
both guest and hostess ought to be 
considered before the appearance of 
the unoccupied guest room. 





Work thou for pleasure—paint or sing 
The thing thou lovest, though the body 
Who works for glory misses oft the 
Who works for money coins his very 
Work Tor he work’s sake, then, and it 
That these things shall be added unto 


tKenyon Cox. 

















This is the Time for 
Wool Underwear 


Wise men now wear clothing that 
wards off draughts and colds, but is 
not unpleasantly warm. They like 
underwear porous enough for ventila- 
tion, yet affording just the right pro- 
tection against the sudden changes 
experienced when going outdoors. 
They insist upon its standing the tests 
of wear and wash and retaining its 
original surface. That's why they 


demand 
gor tons. 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


Rockwood’s has won gold medals 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expo- 
sition, Seattle, Wash., and the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore. 


Made in natural 
oceans. mov white, buff, scar- 
jet, camel’s-hair and 
at colors—75c, - 


bar » $1.50, $2.00 


Lisok for theRekwoed 
label in the neck and 
me If your 
rcan't su 

write to us. Wella 
you in 

who can, and a St 
Standard Wesien Underwear = eee he 





GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 
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On page 612 of 
‘Your Bargain 
Book,"* you" 
a large picture of 
curtain illustrated 
here, also many 
other equally attrac- 
tive values. 
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Muslin Curtain 
Bargain, 25c rin 


by postal or letter. 
Weare theonly big 


Mail Order com- 
pany that pays de- 
A very neat and effective ns py + ma 
j antees qui - 
Striped Muslin Curtain, witha gga a 


4-inch ruffie. The charming 
simplicity of these curtains 
will commend them to every 
housekeeper. Width 21 inches, 
Length 24 yards. White only, 
Shipping weight, about 9 oz. 
No. 38E679. Price, per 

pair '25c 


New York merchan- 
dise and treats its 
customers with ex- 
treme kindness and 
courtesy. 


now for this bi 
money-saving 
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Have your own initial stamped on a 
pillow top. This top is a pretty shade 
of natural homéspun and measures 
18x18 inches. The initial is stamped 
in blue, old English style; and meas- 
ures about eight inches high. 





ARTICRAFT CO., Dept, 0, Springfield, Mase. | | 










the weight. 


















Price postpaid 12 cents. 


| Utica, 
Be sure to state destred tittial-and | 
| 







order early. 








Ribbed, Fleece-Lined Underwear 


HE whole family ; 

wears VELLASTIC 
Union Suits—the 
fleecy warm, elastic, 
comfortable kind. 
The ribbed fabric wears like iron 
and never loses its inner fleece, the 
fleece never knots or ‘mats, but is al- 


ways cosy and makes VELLASTIC 
warmer than many underwears of double 


For Men, Women and Children 


Union Suits or Separate Garments for 
the whole family at 50c and up—at your 
dealer. Look for the name VELLASTIC 

Write for Bedygard Beek Ne. 35. 
UTICA KNITTING CO., 
New York 


Mathers of Bedygard Underwear 
VELLASTIC — Lambsdouw—Springtusx 















































































You Can Have this Lovely Stanlaws’ 
erican Girl Art Calendar for 1915 









It is 
Now 
Ready | 
— your copy is FintPa\ . "ae 
waiting for you. 


The Stanlaws’ 
American Girl 





if you renew your own sub- 
scription to Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist 


Send $1.00 now and 





your subscription will 
be marked ahead one 
year and the “Stan- 
laws’ American 





Girl” Art Calendar 











Calendar for 1915 a“ 


€f Pointed by, Penthyn Stanlaws : a 
America’s foremost painter of ag Second Pow 
idealized womanhood, and reproduced by Fre 


a new secret process that brings out all the 
delicate coloring in a most lifelike way, these three lovely girls’ 








for 1915 will be sent 


free and postpaid. 


Be sure to say 
you want it. 














heads are most superb. The pictures are exquisite and can't be 
istin gui: from the original paintings which cost many hundreds of dollars. 


q They are so beautiful and such splendid types of the American girl that 
we feel sure everyone will want to keep them and perhaps have them 
framed or partouted; thus we had the calendars for the year 1915 placed 
on the of the pictures, so there’s nothing on the front to mar their beauty. 


Each American Girl Art Calendar is made up of three sheets of heavy 
gravure cardboard, 11x14 inches in size, bound at the top with silk 
cord, “There is no advertising on the front—they are suitable for framing. 


” This offer is open to new subscribers as well as old—anyone paying $1.00 
; for one year’s subscription can have the calendar free; but no other present 
3 can be included unless additional years are paid for. Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST eee 
FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK. N. ¥. Back Third Page 


Back Second Page 










ort Third Page 
























there are the problems of the yy — 
-Everyone deplores the lo 0 
the courts .that usually res In de- 











The Prompt Punishment 
ELIZABETH KENTON 7 
“One of the most pleasant memon, 
of my old home,” said a man Whogg 
hair was turning slightly gray, ‘is the 
recollection that when punishm: 
needed it was always given pri mptly 
and then the matter was dropped 
From that just and fair government] 
have learned lessons not only in bring. 
ing up my family, but also in ¢ iling 
with the men in my employ. If there ig 
anything on earth that youngsters hat, 


it is to have punishment long lrawn 
out, and when it is over to have some, 
ene forever talking about it. M; noth. 
er always quoted the verse in th bible 
about God remembering our sing 
against us. no more forever when He 
pardoned them, and she said sh could 


find no better example any v here 
Pless her heart! She still lives to ty 
to persuade young mothers to b+ jug 


and fair and her work is bearing 4 


fruit,”’ 

, And when you come to think it ove 
it never pays to talk and lectur: ang 
pout about childish sins—yes, many 
mothers pout and spoil] the atmox»pherg 
of home for_all concerned whet ong 
child is naughty. The wise mothe 
promptly removes the offender from 
the group and at once. administer 
punishment privately if punishment jg 
needed, The time to put down a cop. 
tagious disease is when it is legip. 
ning, not when it has gone the rounds 
of the community. The removal of 
the first offender has a wholesonie é. 
fect on the rest and the prompt pum 
ishment reinstates the guilty one jy 
the game. 


“It is all over and we won't talk 4 


about it any more,” is the way a voung 
mother puts it when she is forced tg 
punish her babies. It is really ama. 
ing how the tosts or six and four ars 
coming to look upor’ that as final. The 
tears are quickly wiped away and the 
smiles come back because over over jt 
is over forever. Sometimes the chil. 
dren climb on their father’s knee to 
whisper that they have been naughty, 
but they are not allowed to tell on 
each other. The woman who can pun. 
ish without being angry and can as 
sume a cheerful air immediately after, 
even though the cheer is only assumed 
has mastered herself and she can 
easily master the governmental probe 
lems of the home. 

Is there anything more distressing 


than to enter a home where one or 
more of the children have been pun- 
ished and to find the gloom thick 


enough fo be cut with a knife. Some- 
times the well meaning mother begins 
a long tale of the naughty deeds done 
by the little folks, thinking to shame 
them before the guest, but she usually 
hardens the little sinner and makes 
him assume a “don’t care” look. But 
when the punishment is not referred te 
in any way and the naughty deeds are 
not rehashed guest and mother and 
children all feel better. 

When the boys and girls grow olde 
the very sense of justice and fair play 
that is in every breast will assert itself 
and the youngsters will want to be a 
their best for such a mother. The 
mother who punishes without nagging 
and nagging and nagging will 
grapple her children to her with 
hooks of steel. Often it becomes 
necessary for a busy mother 
say, “When your father comes in 
will have to tell him,” but even at that 
she does not need to talk and talk 
about it. One mother who had a cros 
and sickly baby to care for could nd 
leave the child to discipline a refrat- 
tory boy, but she did warn him that he 
would be punished when his father fe- 
turned from town. So just and fal 
were these parents in dealing with 
their children that the boy ran. to meet 
his father, confessed his fault and 
asked for punishment before the father 
réached the yard. He wanted to have 


it over. with and be restored to favoh | 


as he was promptly. 


The few words or the single sentence } 


uttered by the mother who punishée 


promptly. will linger in the childish 
mind when a long lecture is forgottel 
There are so few years between the 
conscious development of the child's 
mind and the time when the child 


leaves home forever that noneg houlf 
be wasted. The fathers and moth¢ 

who can leave their impress for right- 
eousness, fairness and justice on thé 
young lives during those brief, fle ting 
years can rest assured that 
serving their children and 
try better than the men wh 
posed to be guilding the ship 
After all is safd everv home is 4 
republic in itself and the probiems 











feating the ends for which the courté 
were established, and so it is in ie 
home. The prompt punishment an 
the prompt restoration of the sin 









to favor will send out-men and wd on 


who cannot only govern thems 
but are worthy to help govern less 
tunate individuals. 






nt Wags 
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F unui , 
Opinions of the Boys and Girls 


pear Aunt Happy: Having been reared 
on a farm and afterwards having tried 
the ups and downs of city life, I would 
like to tell some of the boys and girls 
my views on farm life. It seems to me 
if parents would only give the boys and 
girls more of a sense of partnership in 
the farm, the latter would have a feeling 
of pride and possession which even 
grudgery would not eliminate. But much 
of the drudgery of the farm can be done 
away with if it is possible to afford 
modern machinery ~ 

My parents were in ordinary circum- 
stances and did all they considered they 
were able to for us, but we, seeing how 
they had become worn out with con- 
stant struggling, finally left the farm 
to go to the city. We could not have 
afforded all the modern luxuries, but we 
could have managed to have bought more 
mechanical helps, for instance, a small 
gasoline engine would have lightened 
both the inside and outside work. 
Oftentimes I think people wait until ener 
feel they can afford something whic 
they really ought to get as soon as they 
ean pay for it. I am sure I wouid rather 
my tired out father should have some 
of the years added to his life, which ex- 
cessive hard labor has taken away from 
him, rather than the amount of money 
which by saying at the expense of his 
strength, he will be able to leave me, 

{ wish all fathers would make a part- 
ner and chum out of their boy. If they 
would only be a boy with him; share 
his trouble and joys. The poorest man 
can do this without the outlay of a 
single penny. Give him a pig or a lamb 
for his own. If it is sold, he should have 
the money. « Encourage him to start a 
bank account. When the father goes to 
town, he should not impose some dis- 
agreeable task on the boy to be per- 
formed while he is gone. If he possibly 
ean, he should take the boy with him. 
If the circus comes to town, take him, 
even if money is scarce. But, above all, 
boys and girls, stay on the farm is thé 
advice of one who left and is now 
anxious to return.—[W. L. M., W Va. 

This is only part of a long letter 
filled with most excellent ideas on the 
subect. I wish that the fathers and 
mothers of you growing boys and girls 
might have read it, They might 
understand better what their own 
children want. We will all hope that 
this West Virginia boy may have his 
heart’s desire and find it possible to 
live in the country once more. 

Dear Aunt: [I am fortunate enough to 
possess a bookcase and a fairly good 
supply of standard books, without which 
I hardly know how I could get along, 
as I have been a bookworm from infancy. 
But there is one thing that takes more 
time and labor about our home than 
anything else, and that is, we must carry 
all the water which we use, from 40 to 
50 rads. No matter what else goes undone, 
the water must be carried, and truly it 
seems sometimes, that even if one 
works at it until the perspiration 
streams down your nose in torrents, the 
buckets are always dry. 

On Saturday nights my mother gets 
the two younger children and leads them 
howling and wailing to the washtub by 
the kitchen stove for a bath in perhaps 
half a gallon of water. Luckily, I am 
able to take care of myself and some- 
times too, the job of caring for the 
younger ones and superintending their 
ablutions falls on me; then, it is my 
turn to groan mentally if not audibly. 

There is the question of dish-washing 
too. Dear Aunt Happy, can you blame 
any girl for feeling just a little like 
going to the city or somewhere else when 
there are dishes to be washed three 
times a day, 365 days in a year in about 
aquart of water each time? If one had the 
Most magnificent library in the world 
and had to spend the greater part of 
the time carrying water and washing 
dishes, what pleasure could be found in 
possessing such a luxury? A home, no 
Matter how grand, without a good water 
supply would be like King Midas with 


the golden touch and starving. What 
Pleasure is there in a phonograph or 
Piano player when one is washing dishes 
with greasy water? 

No. no, kind fairy, not a phonograph 
hor a library, but water, and plenty of it, 
for me. Then perhaps the other things 
Shall be added unto us” and we can 
use the time spent in carrying water for 
Some more Iuerative purpose..I think 
you will find one-half of the discontent 
in country homes is caused by an inade- 
Mate water supply.—IL. A. 

_ | heartily agree with you that there 
is little enjoyment in books and music 
When all the water used in the home 
has to be procured with such diffi- 
culty. There is no comfort quite so 
sreat in my mind as plenty of water, 


both _hot and cold, to use in any way 
You choose. 
,— just wonder if three-fourths of 
*ou girls who are discontented. be- 
—_ you are obliged to wash dishes 
‘ Tee times a day would not find the 
a rather a pleasant one if you had 
plenty of hot water, clean towels and 
ap? I am sure I do not blame any 
Sirl for disliking it when she does 
hot have th- necessities for the pur- 
a, How many of-you really dislike 
to Ten itself? Here is your chance 
ack up, and I am sure you will 
we will be sympathetic listeners. 
porwce sa. — are . aa interestin 
itis suan on ures peaters an 


JUST BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 
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A corner where interesting 
letters from the boys and 
girls are printed and the 
questions answered : : : 

















try and then to carry them out. . You 
can’t hunt and trap if you live in town 
and every boy likés to do that. I would 
rather have steam heat than a phono- 
graph books, because, although I 
would Hke the phonograph and books, 
yet they won’t keep you warm in cold 
weather.—IM. E., t. 

A bathtub for me as I have an organ, 
my brother plays the mandolin, guitar 
and banjo, so we have very enjoyabie 
evenings playing and singing. Mother 
sings soprano, father tenor or bass, 
brother tenor and I alto. A _ furnace 
would be decidedly welcome if we had 
the room, but we are living in a “shack” 
because we are holding down a dry land 
claim.—{8. G., Mont. 

This old member of the Good Time 
club gives us a little word picture 
of a home where much pleasure is 
to be found. I am sure we all can 
picture them sitting around the fire 
some winter night when the wind is 
howling, eénjoying their home  ofr- 
chestra. 


‘Extracts from Other Letters 


Dear Aunt Happy: After reading 
the Good Time club page, I have de- 
cided to become a member. I am 14 
years old and live. on a farm of 500 
acres. I go to the country school and 
am in the eighth grade. I have one 
brother in the same grade with me, 
who is 13. I enjoy riding ponies and 
bicycles. We have owned an auto- 
mobile for two years and [I do like to 
ride in that. I have promised to help 
good times along as best I can and 
will try to form a club.  Inclosed 
find 10 cents for a pin. Yours very 
respectfully, Leafy Therolf, Kan. 

Dear Aunt Happy: Well, we cer- 
tainly have not written to you for a 
long time, but do enjoy reading the 
Good Time page and we piay the 
games at school. Your niece, Sarah 
Frances, Mass. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I wish to be- 
come a member of the Good Times 
club. I have long been a reader of 
the page. I live with my uncle and 
aunt and they own a nice automobile. 
On one ride that my uncle took us, we 
went to see a flour mill. It was very 
hot inside of the mill but we went 
through all the parts. Next we went 





to the state fish hatchery, where the j 


fish are raised for distribution all 
over the state. There were several 
miles of ponds. One was full of 


goldfish, another catfish, trout, ete. 
There was one cement vat full of 
frogs to feed the fish. We also went 
through the tight and ice plants. Your 
faithful reader, Bernice  Petefish, 
Kan. : 

Other new members are Florence 
Miller of N H, Marion Chatterton, 
Catherine Dye, Helen Perkins, Anna 
Wilson, Leah Rogers, Ruby Merrian, 
Minnie Wiltsie, Mary Sparks, Edna 
Walker, Elinor Hubbard and Margaret 
Blanchard, all of Vt, Esther Sikes of 
Mass, Alice and Arline Schuster of Ct, 
Isabel Marshall of Mass, Clara Van 
Voorhees of O. 





Explain it as we may, a martial 
strain will urge a man into the front 
rank of battle sooner than an argu- 
ment, and a fine anthem excite his 
uevotion more certainly than a logical 
discourse.— [Tuckerman. 


















You would have to 
pay $10 elsewhere 


—for a coat like this. Made of 
wool mixed chiachilla. Smart 






































Chase the Chill 
From the Breakfast Room 


TART the Perfection Heater going five minutes 
before the breakfast hour; by the time the family 


gets down the whole room is warm and cozy. 
The food tastes better—everybody feels better. 
It’sa bully morning send offfor the whole family. 


PERFECTION 


SMOKELE 


HEATERS 


The Perfection is an ever-ready comfort. It is light 
—you carry it wherever extra heat is needed— 
sewing-room or cellar, bedroom or parlor. It burns 
kerosene—easy to handle and inexpensive—and costs 
nothing when notin use. It is smokeless and odorless, 
At hardware and furniture stores everywhere. Look 


for the Triangle Trade-Mark. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Principal Stations 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 








WHIME HOUSE 
CIFOR 
COFFEE 


ia 


Want You 
To Know Tha 


“WHITE HOUSE” 


is the very finest, most dependable, most uniform 
\ and satisfactory Coffee on earth ; and we want 
to have you understand that it is the princi- 
pal table beverage of thousands upon thou- 
sands of families who drink it exclusively; 
. and that no sort of inducement could 


to some other brand. 


Ngee tocause them tochange 


Your grocer has it or can 
get it for you. 


DWINELI.-WRIGHT CO. 
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Save *5 to *23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


eg Gold Coin 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 

d—stovecomes all pol- 

ished, ready to set up. Jse it one ycar—it 

you aren't satisfied we refund géur money. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. Big Free 
Catalog shows why improved featares of Gold Coin 
Stoves make them | base and eplendid bakers 
—why they have given satisfaction for 63 years 


Gold Coin Steve Co.; 10akSt.,Troy,N.Y. 














——=! ¥ AR DB BO 
Christmas Dinners 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION | 
ARMY Sag 
LASSIES | 4 
300,000 
Poor People 
with 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS. 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th St., New York City 
West's Dept, Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St. Chicage 
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sure to mention this journal 


You Write Advertisers Dat advertisers like to know 


where their replies come fram, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Look 


¥ 
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Close! 


Be Sure it’s 
a Red Ball 


You can trust the 
“Ball-Band” trade mark. It’s a red, 
round ball on the knee of rubber boots, on the 
strap of the Coon Tail Knit Boot and on the bottom 
of Arctics. It means quality. 

Looking at rubber is no way to judge its quality. All rubber 
footwear looks pretty much alike, but it doesn’t all wear alike. The 
“Ball-Band” mark is a quality mark. It stands for work done with a con- 
science —for footwear that is built over a natural last so it will fit and feel 
good, and made with the everlasting intention that it must wear, wear, WEAR. 
Figure how much it costs per day to keep your feet dry and comfortable i 

“Ball-Band” Footwear and you will see how you save money in buying it. 


ALL@BANL 


Eight and one-half million men wear ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear. Fifty thousand stores sell it, and 
every time a man buys ‘‘Ball-Band’’ the merchant knows he has made a satisfied customer. 


Look up the store that shows the Red Ball—the “‘Ball-Band”’ sign. If you don’t see it on the goods, 
you are not getting ““Ball-Band’’ quality. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and tell us 


his name.. We will see that you are supplied. 
Write anyway for our free booklet, ‘‘More Days Wear’’ 


The“Ball-Band” Coon Tall Knit Boot (shown ; “Ball-Band” Aroticsé are made with one; two 
below) is knit, not felt; insuring thé utmost wear The booklet is worth and four buckles, The Red Ball is onthe sole, 
‘and service. Ours is the only high-grade knit while, because it tells Look for it.. The tops are best cashmerette and 


boot of this character on the market. The the warm linings we make 
ted snow excluder keeps out snow, dirt, you how to make outselves from the same 
kind of wool that goes 


n and chaff, and keeps the ankles warm. }—— 
"ees gum ae to fit. boy Book be — your rubber footwear intothe CoonTail Knit 
y shrunk; it can was when < Boot. .. Fine to wear 
dirty—it simply won’t shrink any more. last longer. Thought Gee at. work, or to pro- 
Look for the Red less treatment often 
Ball on the. —== ; 
> ruins good rubber 








One-Buockle Arctic Four-Buckle Arotic 








F Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
300 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 





